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by Walter Dill Scott, 








Northwestern University. 


A Great Lecture Lost 


by Chas. Mumford 


Some Chicago Humorists 
by Paul M. Pearson. 


Many cther Attractive Features. 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. 


Ohe SPEARER 


A quarterly magazine of Successful Readings. Among the many 
interesting selections in the September number are these: 





How the Elephant Got His Trvnk 
Rudyard Kipling 
T’nowhead’s Bell J sarrie 
The Flood of the Floss George Eliot 
lhe Real Muck Rake Man 
Henry Van Dyke 


A Good Dinner 
Mary Stewart Cutting 
The Day of Precious Penalties 
Marion Hill 
A Kentucky Cinderella 
*. Hopkinson Smith 





At Lincoln's Tomb 
Mammy’s Pickanin’ 
.ucy Dean Jenkins 
Eaith M. Thomas 


The Hunt 
Francois Villon 


Mercy E. Baker 
About to Die 
ohn D. Swain 
Rudyard Kipling The Old Doll 
James Nicholson The Gondola Race 
Atwood’s Raiment F 
Mary Stewart Cutting An Opera 


Robertus Love 


My Rival 
Imph-m 
Mrs Hopkinson Smith 


George Ad« 
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Who's Who in THE LYCEUM 


Ready for delivery December first. An important book of bio- 
graphical sketches, indispensible to all who engage lecturers, read- 
ers, or entertainers. Cloth Edition, $3.00. Advance orders with 
remittance, $2.25. 





“SUNSHINE” 


This great lecture by the venerable Dr. A. A. Willits, which has 
been delivered for more than fifty years, will be printed for the 
Christmas trade. The lecture has gone through a constant evolu- 
tion during these years, but all the best things that have ever been 
in the lecture are included in the printed version. 
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REQUIRED BOOKS 


The Theory and Practice of the 
English Government by Thomas 
F. Moran, Purdue Untversity. 

Contents: 

The general nature of the 
English Government. The Suc- 
cession to the Throne and the 
Coronation. The Royal Pre- 
rogative. The Origin and Early 
Development of the Cabinet. 
The Composition of the Cab- 
inet. The Fundamental Princi- 
ples of the Cabinet. Miscella- 
neous Provisions Relating to 
the Cabinet. The Cabinet’s Re- 
sponsibility to Parliament. The 
Cabinet in Parliament. The 
Original, Composition, and 
Functions of the House of 
Lords. The Proposed Reform 
in the House of Lords. The 
Origin, Development, and Com- 
position of the House of Com- 
The Regulations, Pro- 


mons. 
cedure, and Personnel of the 
House of Commons. The 
Sovereignty, Privileges, and 


Procedure of Parliament. Im- 
pressions of Parliament. Bibli- 
ographical Note. 

369 pages. 


What is Shakespeare? An Intro- 
duction to the Great Plays by 
L. A. Sherman, University of 
Nebraska. 

Contents: 

What is Shakespeare? 
Detailed Studies of Plays: 

Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, 

Romeo and Juliet, The Dram- 

atic Art of Macbeth. 
Shakespeare the Man. 
Groupings of the plays. 
Personal Studies of Plays. 
Outline Questions. 

387 pages. 
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Literary Leaders of Modern Eng- 
land by Wm. J. Dawson, London, 
England. 

Contents: 

William Wordsworth. The 
Connection between Words- 
worth’s Life and His Poetry. 
View of Nature and Man. Pa- 
triotic and Political Poems. 
Persona] Characteristics. Con- 
cluding Survey. Lord Tenny- 
son’s Treatment of Nature. 
Love and Woman. View of 
Life and Society. Idylls and 
“In Memoriam.” Robert 
Browning. Philosophy of Life. 
The Spirit of Browning’s Re- 
ligion. Attitude to Christian- 
ity, — Concluding Survey. 
Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle’s 
Teaching. John Ruskin. The 
Teaching of Ruskin. Ruskin’s 
Ideal of Women. Selections 
from Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
rene, Carlyle, and Rus- 
cin. 


Rational Living by Henry Churchill 

King, President of Oberlin College. 
Contents: 

Introduction — The Four 
Great Inferences from Modern 
Psychology. 

I. The Complexity of Life: 
The Multiplicity and Intricacy 
of Relations. 

II. The Unity of Man.—The 
Unity of Mind and Body. Sug- 
gestions for Living. 

III. The Central Import- 
ance of Will and Action. Sug- 
gestions for Living. 

V. The Concreteness of the 
Real—The Inter-relatedness of 
All—The Psychological Evi- 
dence, Confirmed by the His- 
tory of Thought. Suggestions 
for Living. 290 pages. 
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The Chautauqua Home Reading Course 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


The following series w@ll form a required part of the Chau- 
tauqua Home Reading Course for the English Year 1906-07: 

“Imperial England,” the leading series, strikes the keynote of 
the contents of the magazine for the reading year. It goes without 
saying that the expansion of the British Empire is a subject of 
world-wide import in our day. Professor Cecil Fairfield Lavell, a 
popular lecturer-teacher, formerly of the Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, and an adept at interpreting history in 
terms of human interest, is preparing this series. The scope of 
the articles is indicated by their titles: The Beginning of England’s 
Sea-Power; The Opening of the East; The Great Duel with 
France ; Pioneers of Empire; Clive and Hastings ; Cook and Phillips; 
David Livingstone ; The Dominion of Canada; The Road to the 
East; Perils and Rewards of Empire. 

‘Another leading feature will be “A Reading Journey in Eng- 
lish Counties” (continuing the famous Chautauqua series of Reading 
Journeys or travel series). An imaginary illustrated tour of west- 
ern counties of England, “the lake country,” Shakespeare’s home, 
the Arthurian and Lorna Doone Counties, picturesque Cornwall, etc. 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, Lancashire and Cheshire, Staf- 
fordshire and Shropshire; Warwick and Oxford; Hereford and 
Worcestershire; Monmouth and Gloucester, Somerset and Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall will be included in the journey. Katherine 
Lee Bates of Wellesley has gone abroad (accompanied by Katherine 
Coman) to take this tour, write and illustrate this Reading Journey. 

English men of Fame, character sketches of English men of 
art, science and philanthropy, will present popular biographies of 
celebrated personalities. 

Around these subjects a wealth of correlated topics will be 
grouped: 

English Social Experiments. 

Library Shelf of Supplementary Readings. 

Highways and Byways editorials relating to topics of the 
“English Year.” 

C. L. S. C. Round Table with programs and outlines for readers |~ 
of the Chautauqua Course. 

Talk About Books, particularly on English subjects. 

Bibliographies and references to current literature, etc., etc. 

It is never possible to announce complete magazine plans in 
advance; a wide awake publicaaion is necessarily an opportunist in 
the best sense from month to month. The point to bear in mind 
is that adapting itself thoroughly to the conditions of our day and 
generation, THE CHAUTAUQUAN is “the magazine of system in 
reading.” 


The Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, New Pork 
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Our Magazine Innovation 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN this month comes to its friends in a 
striking new form, easy-to-read, easy-to-carry, and easy-to-file for 
permanent reference on the home-library shelves. 

We have no doubt that new readers will welcome this distinct 
improvement in magazine production. That old CHAUTAUQUAN 
readers will be delighted we are assured, since the working out of 
the new form has developed from a suggestion in a letter from 
one of those seventeen persons,to whom a year’s subscription was 
awarded last fall in recognition of the fact that they had been 
continuous subscribers from the very first issue of THe CHauTAvu- 
QUAN MaGazZINE back in 1880. The evolution in form of magazine 
page from the unwieldy leaf of Volume I, to the so-called ordinary 
size of Volume X, and now to a convenient standard inaugurating 
Volume XLIV, suggests the adaptation of means to the needs of 
readers which characterizes the Chautauqua publications in sub- 


stance as well as form. 


Attractiveness to Readers 


Of course any such change is the subject of long and earnest 
consideration inside of the Chautauqua offices. Granted the self- 
evident advantages of the form for the use of members of the 
Cc. L. S. C—it will now go in the coat pocket, is handy to carry 
to meetings and use in the Chautauqua Circle—could we make the 
new form as attractive as the old to the average reader? It may 
be interesting to know that seven different sizes of type- -faces and 
various widths of text pages were made up before it was decided 
to adopt the style of the pages in this issue of the magazine. 
Samples of this style and the complete new form were exhibited at 
Chautauqua during the season and the expressions of enthusiastic 
approval reassured our own judgment that we had hit upon the 
right thing to please magazine readers. Some women went so far 
as to say that they hoped that THE CHAUTAUQUAN’ s lead in this 
direction among magazines would result in similar change of form 
of publications for the home which in many cases are now so large 
and cumbersome that there is no possible way of keeping them in 
the house for any length of time. 

In the new form we are able to give a very much larger num- 
ber of pages than heretofore, print full-page illustrations in color, 
’ and utilize other typographical and illustrative devices to an advan- 
tage that will be greatly appreciated by the reader and make it one 
of the most attractive modern magazines. A subscriber at Chau- 
tauqua this season suggested that we plan to use darker colors of 
cover paper since frequent handling by different readers of the 
same copy spoils the light colors. What do you think of the sug- 
gestion? 


Vv 
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Specialized and More Satisfactory 





Mr. George E. Vincent, Principal of Instruction of Chautau- 
qua Institution, says: 

“The new form of THE CHAUTAUQUAN marks an important 
forward step. For convenience for the pocket and the hand it is 
vastly superior to the old form. 

“More important still, it seems to me, is the specializing of 
the publication for the needs of the readers of the course. I pre- 
dict a hearty welcome for the new CHAUTAUQUAN.” 

Miss Emogene Hazeltine of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission says that from the home library standpoint the new form is 
“an innovation that should be welcomed by all readers and adopted 
by other publishers of home-library literature. The magazine in 
its new form will not only be shelved more satisfactory in the home 
library, but it can be carried about in pockets and shopping bags 
and used for ‘pick up’ reading to much better advantage than in its 


old form.” 
Sy 


From Other Editors, Publishers and 
Advertising Men 


Samples of the new form submitted to a number of editors 
and publishers brought out an interesting variety of comment: 

Mr. George P. Brett, President of The Macmillan Company, 
New York: 

“The new form for THE CHAUTAUQUAN is extremely handsome 
and to my mind much more attractive than the ordinary magazine 
page. I think the new issues in this changed form should be most 
attractive to your readers.” 

H. M. Suter, publisher American Spectator, Washington, D. C.: 

“Your new form of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is quite handsome and 
I am sure will delight your readers.” 

Victor S. Yarros, of the Record-Herald staff, Chicago: 


“I like the new form. I like it better than I thought I would. 
It really looks attractive and makes a favorable impression.” 

Mr. R. J. Cuddihy. manager of Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
and head of the advertising department of The Literary Digest, 
New York: 

“T believe that THe CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE in its new form 
will have a strong hold upon its readers. 

“In these busy days when our hours for reading are all too 
few, there is a constantly growing demand for easy-to-read and 
easy-to-carry periodicals and books that can be slipped into the coat 
pocket and read at leisure moments. 

“From typographical standpoints, the size of letter and length 
of line lend themselves to pleasing proportions, while advertisers will 
secure effective positions in a page not so full as to hinder easy 
reading.” 
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Jefferson Pidins ida manager Floral Life, Springfield, 
Ohio: 

“It seems to me that the smaller and most attractive page 
will thoroughly identify your periodical as ‘The Magazine of 
System in Reading, and I think advertisers will appreciate it for 
this reason. 

“Your new policy is directly in line with the spirit of the 
times as I interpret it along the line of increased interest in 
specialized publications, and I think you will have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to secure the business of such advertisers as care to reach 
the intelligent Chautauqua consituency—especially as I notice you 
are now letting advertsers know exactly what you can do for them 
in the matter of circulation, etc.” 

Edward J. Wheeler, editor Current Literature, New York: 


“The new form of THe CHAuTAuQuan is like other innovations 
in that one has to grow used to it to appreciate it. I like it better 
on a second look than on the first, and I think I might grow quite 
fond of it. I should think, however, that you would find in the 
size of your advertising page a serious objection. With best 
wishes.” 

Mr. W. H. Black, manager of advertising, The Butterick Trio, 
New York: 

“I cannot see but what you have made an improvement in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN Macazine. This subject would have to be 
thoroughly discussed before I could give you an opinion that would 
amount to much, but giving it a casual glance ,it would seem to be 
an improvement.” 

A. S. Hoffman, editorial department Watson’s Magazine, New 
York: 

“The one possible objection that might be urged against the 
new form of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the conservative objection that any 
departure from the standard size of a magazine may, in the sub- 
conscious mind of a purchaser, consign it to the second grade or ev en 
class it with certain small publications of ‘crank’ characteristics, is 
entirely obviated by the facts that THe CHAUTAUQUAN while of un- 
questioned quality is of a different and distinct type from all other 
periodicals and that its worth and character are too well known in its 
own field and in general for it to suffer from any confusion with 
inferior magazines. The adaptability of its present size to a unit 


advantage to Chautauqua students but will be far better for general 
library purposes. Being of pocket size it recommends itself for 
many occasions when the ordinary magazine would be cumbersome. 


“There should be, too, advantages from the advertiser’s point of 
view in improved opportunities for effective display. Nor is the 
economy in illustration a negative quantity. As to the ‘psychology 
of the printed page’ the new size seems to recommend itself, to both 
student and general reader, on all counts with the exception of that 
perpetual foe to all progress, the too common hesitation over even 
a slight departure from moss-back conservatism, an inconsiderable 
point in the face of those in favor of the change.” 

W. E. Price, editor Publisher and Retailer, New York: 

“Here is one who approves very much of your new page size. 
It will bother you with advertisers but readers cannot fail to 
welcome it.” 
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To Our Friends 


The reference above to advertisers raises some points with 
which subscribers may be not familiar. Carolyn Wells’ definition 
of a magazine as “a small body of literature entirely surrounded 
by advertisements,” is clever, but it remains true nevertheless that 
most publications would die if it were not for advertising support. 
The very form of publicaton is fixed by the standard sizes of 
advertising electrotypes made for large advertisers. The new form 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will carry the quarter-page electros such as 
standard advertisers use in publications like Collier’s and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, with certain obvious advantages of page dis- 
play in our form, so that we apprehend no difficulty when adver- 
tisers understand our proposition. THr CHAUTAUQUAN believes that 
it is good business to consider first the needs of its readers, who 
subscribe for it year after year because they want it, and want 
to keep this magazine permanently in their homes. But they can 
do a great deal to help THe CHAUTAUQUAN among advertisers. We 
do not hestitate to ask such help in the way of patronizing those 
who advertise in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. We take no objectional adver- 


tising of any kind. 


Value to Advertisers 


Advertising in THe CHAuTAUQUAN is worth while. The 
following letter from the well-known Bureau of University Travel 
is one bit of evidence at hand: 

“From a quarter page advertisement three months in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN our returns amount to ten times the amount paid 
for the advertisement. 

“We consider THe CHAUTAUQUAN highly satisfactory as a 
medium. 

Department of Publishing, 
Bureau of University Travel, 


W. B. Stevens.” 
Sy’ 


Important to Subscribers 


The offices of the Chautauqua Press, publishing department of 
Chautauqua Institution, which issues all Chautauqua ilieenes. 
are located at Chautauqua, New York, all the year round. 

Vhen a subscriber orders change of address the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 

Change of address should be sent promptly to the offices to 
insure correct delivery of the magazine. Persons failing to send 
change of address are not entitled to have the copies of the 
magazine thus lost in the mails duplicated. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh Raising the Standard of Queen Elizabeth in 
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NOTICE. 


| This book belongs to the PUBLIC. YOU are one of 
} the public. Take care of YOUR OWN PROPERTY and 
§ see that others do not injure it. 
CITY ORDINANCE No. 17,549, makes the marking, 
icutting or defacing of this book punishable by a fine of 
not more than $100. 


Unless otherwise reported, the last borrower 
will be held responsible for any imperfections dis- 
covered. 











OR some years thoughtful Englishmen have had under 
F earnest consideration the question of alleged national 
deterioration, physical and moral. Certain thinkers assert 
that such deterioration is a fact demonstrable in various 
ways. Examinations of army recruits, of school children, of 
hospital patients are cited as furnishing such proof. 

Just now the declining birth-rate is giving the English 
“food for thought.” The number of births to every 1,000 
of the population declined between the years 1876 and I9go1 
from 34.8 to 28.0 in the United Kingdom as a whole anil 
from 36.3 to 28.5 in England and Wales. Since Igor, ac- 
cording to careful statisticians, there has been a further 
lowering of the birth-rate, and before long, if the down- 
ward tendency is not checked, England may find herself in 
the position that France has occupied for a number of 
years—that of a country with a stationary population. 

Now, even a progressive diminution of natality does 
not necessarily indicate deterioration. Important as the 
question of numerical strength is, it is not so important as 
the distinct question of quality. But a report issued recently 
by the mathematical department ‘of the University of Lon- 
don shows that the birth-rate questién is very far from being 
a question of mere rumbers. Tt appears that, while the rate 
is low for the natid®, it is not low for the “lower classes” 
of the nation, but only for the educated, prosperous and 
superior classes. Evidnce is brought forward to show that 
“the birth-rate of the more capable stocks is decreasing rela- 
tively to the mentally and physically feebler stocks.” The 
wives in the poorest and most congested districts, the dis- 
tricts of least prosperity and intelligence, bore the largest 
families ; that is, the morally and socially inferior elements 
in the community are those which are reproducing themselves 
with the greatest rapidity. To quote the report further : 
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The net fertility of.the lower status remains higher than 
that of the superior status. The relationship between in- 
ferior status and high birth-rate has practically doubled 

during the last fifty years, and it is 
clear that in London at least the reduc- 
tion in the size of families has begun 
at the wrong end of the scale, and is in- 
creasing in the wrong way. 

In these circumstances the birth- 
rate problem is a many-sided social 
problem. It includes questions of proper 
housing, sanitation, light and air, rezu'a- 
tion of workshops, child and female 
labor, temperance, and so on. To im- 
prove the British race, to prevent de- 
terioration, it is manifestly necessary to 
improve radically the conditions of life 
and labor of the masses of the people. 


Richard J. ‘Seddon 


Late premier of ss 


Yew Zealand. 
New Zealan Great Wealth and the Man 


The death of Alfred Beit, “the diamond king,” last 
month, furnished to many writers a fruitful text on the 
simple or rational life. What, one wonders, would have been 
the history of South Africa without the diamond trust and 
the triumvirate, Rhodes, Barney. Barnatg and Alfred Beit ? 
These three powerfail then‘ were not merely rich and success- 
ful beyond the dreanis of aYartce} they were rulers of the 
modern world. They imfluénced tational and imperial 
policies; they did not shrink from ‘fivasion and war—for 
Beit, like Cecil Rhodes, was undoubtedly concerned in the 
Jameson raid which led to the war between the Boer states 
and England. They are dead; each of them died at a com- 
paratively early age. What is left of their work? By what 
will the world remember them? 

It would be a mistake to suppose that they were in all 
respects alike. On the contrary, as an interesting editorial 
in the New York Sun pointed out, Rhodes and Beit were 
superior in every way to Barnato. To quote the Sun: 
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They were made of finer clay, and each in his way was 
an idealist, Beit as a genius of business, Rhodes as an empire 
builder. They had to work with Barnato, as a gambler born 
under a lucky star, until he could be eliminated as a factor 
in South African affairs; but Rhodes and Beit continued to 
ke partners in things financial and political after Barnato’s 
star had paled in the speculative sky and 
he had found his level. Alfred Beit was 
probably the greatest business man in 
the world at the time of his death, his 
interests including copper mines in the 
United States, gold mines in South 
America, Siberia, Corea, and shares in 
steam and electric railways in all parts 
of he world, besides his enormous in- 
vestments in South African mines, lands, 
and industrial and traction companies. 

The two men had many tastes 
in common as lovers of the arts and as 
collectors. Rhodes was an Oxford man 
and read the classics in editions specially 
brought out for him. They were both : 
generous givers for educational andchari- The Late Alfred 
table purposes. Beit was a man who Beit 
shunned notoriety, and his methods were  5°uth African pro- 

? moter. 

subtle and soundless. Rhodes was 
proud of his fame, and did things on a lavish scale 
and in a royal way, as one who should have been born 
in the purple and could not but make a noise in the 
world. Had Rhodes lived to old age there is no knowing 
what part he might still have played as a British statesman ; 
had Beit long survived he would have become a billionaire. 
Barnato would never have been anything but a happy-go- 
lucky gambler. 


Barnato committed suicide at the age of forty-five, 
Cecil Rhodes died at forty-nine, and Beit at fifty-three. 
Rhodes and Beit originally went to South Africa in search 
of health. Barnato began his career there as a clown in a 
circus. Each became rich when very young. 

Rhodes will be remembered by his great railway and 
industrial projects for South Africa, by his enthusiastic 
faith in that country’s future, and by his devotion to 
“empire,” peculiar as it was and discreditable as was the 
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attack on the Transvaal to which that devotion led him. 
Beit was a less spectacular man, and avoided notoriety dur- 
ing life. He was, however, a profound believer in South 
Africa, and his will, not so “imaginative” as was that of 
Rhodes, is characteristic of the man. Several millions were 
bequeathed to educational and industrial and charitable insti- 
tutions, and $6,000,000 set aside as a fund the income of 
which should be applied by the trustees to the construction, 
development and improvement of the South African means 
of communication and transportation. Nothing, in Beit’s 
view, was more essential to the progress of the South African 
states than rapid and adequate communication, and as South 
Africa had done much for him, he felt it to be a duty as 
well as a pleasure to do something for South African civil- 
ization, material and moral. 

Such indications of idealism and disinterestedness in 
promoters and exploiters of continents are very gratifying. 
But why should these qualities be revealed after death ? 
Is it rational to make one’s will the best expression of one’s 
better nature ? A good life is infinitely more potent for good 
than a tacit atonement by will for a grossly materialistic 
life. The world is beginning to recognize this truth. It may 
not be “a disgrace to die rich,” but it is a disgrace to live a 
spiritually and humanly poor, barren life. 


Progress in the British Empire 


The Liberal government of Great Britain, in conformity 
with its traditional principles is planning to extend represen- 
tative government in the dependencies and crown-governed 
colonies. There are strong “imperialists” in the Campbell- 
Bannerman cabinet, but they do not regard “empire” and 
despotism, even of the benevolent kind as synonymous. 

About eighteen months ago it was announced in Parlia- 
ment that a constitution would be granted to the Transvaal 
colony, with representative government, of course, as its 
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essential feature. The Boers, however, demanded “respon- 
sible government,” by which phrase they implied full instead 
of partial self-government. The Balfour ministry thought 
that demand premature; but the Liberals promptly conceded 
it “in principle.” 

There were, however, several questions which presented 
much difficulty. They comprised the basis of representation, 
thAgualifications for voting, the “value” 
of votes (whether each vote should have 
the same value, or some privileged 
voters should have greater power than 
the other citizens), the harmonization 
of the conflicting interests of Boers and 
Britons. The Balfour government had 
worked on these questions, but when the 
dissolution came it had not completed 
the work. The new government sent a 
commission to the Transvaal to take evi- 
dence and report, and in July the com- 
mission returned. The Liberal constitu- 
tion for the Transvaal has since been 
published in outline and discussed. Baron Komuta 
Tories and “imperialists,” including New Japanese Am- 

ee one bassador to Great 
Rudyard Kipling, have denounced it as Britain. 
involving the restoration of Boer rule 
and the reénslavement of the British residents. The Liberals 
see in it no danger whatever to British supremacy or to 
equal rights and political justice. 

The Transvaal is to have a parliament consisting of a 
legislative council popularly elected, an upper house, and a 
governor-general representing the crown. There are “checks 
and balances” in the constitution to prevent hasty legislation, 
but responsible autonomous government is assured, on a basis 
of manhood suffrage for all white inhabitants. 

Perhaps even more significant than these developments in 
the Transvaal are the proposed political reforms for the 
Indian empire. John Morley, the Indian Secretary, outlined 
these reforms in a speech on the budget of “the great Asiatic 
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dependency.” He admitted that “a new spirit was abroad” 
in India—as a result of the Manchurian war, largely, and the 
rise of Japan—and that the natives were restive and desirous 
of greater freedom. Western ideas were spreading in India, 
and the time, Mr. Morley thought, had come for a step or 
two toward self-government. The Viceroy has appointed a 
commission to consider the practicability of making the legis- 
lative council of India, now an appointive body, representa- 
tive and elective in part. Further, the natives ought to be 
given access to the higher posts in the civil service, and greater 
freedom of speech and assembly ought to be permitted. 
These reforms, Mr. Morley thought were entirely safe, and 
they would allay the discontent of the progressive natives, 
who were not disloyal, but who were complaining of un- 
necessary restrictions. 

The importance of these admissions is obvious to stu- 
dents of the Indian problem. British rule in India has been 
severely criticised—not always with reason or justice. Ap- 
parently the Liberals feel that they cannot consistently uphold 
crown rule in India, and that the natives are entitled to prac- 
tical evidence of England’s intention to prepare them grad- 
ually for self-government. 


g 6h3 
An Inspiring Victory for Justice 


The end of the affair Dreyfus in France was a striking 
illustration of the might of reason and justice. The great 
national drama, whose victims, unfortunately, are not all 
among the living, will become historic. What infamies and 
crimes it led to, and what splendid courage, humanity and 
heroism it called forth! The Dreyfus affair divided France 
into two bitterly hostile camps. It made and destroyed parties 
and governments; it threatened civil war; it drove men to 
suicide ; it profoundly affected the politics of a decade. Its 
last phase is highly creditable to the French mind, and full 
of inspiration to all lovers of truth and honor. 
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The French, it is said, have a passion for logic and 
thoroughness, and this passion has certainly had full and 
free play in the denouement of the drama. Justice was done 
with a generous hand. Capt. Dreyfus, the branded and con- 
demned “traitor,” the prisoner on Devil’s Island, the despised 
and degraded convict, is now a major, a chevalier of the 
legion of honor, and an honored man. He is attached to a 
“crack” regiment in Paris, and President, Cabinet and Par- 
liament have united in making his vindication full and com- 
plete. Lieut.-Col. Picquart, the bravest and noblest of the 
champions of Dreyfus—or of truth and justice in the case 
of Dreyfus—has likewise been restored to the army, pro- 
moted, decorated and given a distinguished post. Zola, who 
wrote the “I Accuse” indictment of the forgers, perjurers 
and conspirators in the army, and who, with other publicists 
—notably Clemenceau, now Senator and Minister of the In- 
terior—brought about the second trial of Dreyfus, with its 
lame verdict, the pardon and the practical esablishment 
of Dreyfus’s innocence—is to have a monument in 
the Pantheon, and all other leaders of that memorable 
struggle have been morally rewarded by the French nation 
for their self-sacrificing shares in the campaign for Dreyfus. 


The main features of the case are familiar. The first 
trial of the Jewish captain for treason took place in 1894. 
The court-martial convicted him, and few doubted his guilt. 
The few who doubted at once began a journalistic campaign 
for a reversion of the judgment. They enlisted several states- 
men and carried the question into Parliament. After years 
of heroic effort, the army and the politicians and the anti- 
Semitic press desperately resisting and breathing war and 
violence, the Court of Cassation set aside the verdict and 
ordered a new trial. The second trial, held at Rennes in 
1899, proved the flimsiness of the case against Dreyfus, but 
the court-martial yielded to prejudice, military dictation and 
hatred, and again found the defendant guilty—“with exten- 
uating circumstances.” President Loubet at once “pardoned” 
Dreyfus. 
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Major Alfred Dreyfus Colonel Picquart 


FOUR PROMINENT FIGURES 


3ut the ex-captain was bound to clear his name and 
honor. New facts were presented to the Court of Cassation, 
an inquiry was again ordered, and at last the court annulled 
the Rennes verdict unconditionally. The nation accepted the 
result calmly. The “affair” was over. The conspirators 
were discredited. The Republic is stronger today in con- 
sequence of the trials and conflicts it has undergone in con- 
nection with the affair. Civil supremacy is assured. The 
army is purged, and the anti-Semitic movement has received 
a deadly blow. 


PFag 
The Work of the Interparliamentary Union 


Recently the Interparliamentary Union, a body com- 
posed, as its name indicates, of members of the various legis- 
lative bodies, met in conference in London to further the 
cause of international peace, arbitration and good will. The 
union has no official status; the delegates to the conference 
could not commit the parliaments which they morally repre- 
sented. Some of them belong to the minority parties. But 
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The late Emile Zola Lieutenant Esterhazy 


QIN THE DREYFUS CASE 


many influential statesmen belong thereto, and any action 
taken by it is likely to command respectful attention at the 
Hague Congress that is to meet next year. 

Several propositions will be presented to that congress 
in the name and on behalf of the union, They include: 

A definition of contraband of war restricting that phrase 
to arms, munitions of war and explosives. The acceptance of 
the principle that ships that do not come within the above 
definition shall not be destroyed. Making private property 
on water as immune from the destruction by a belligerent 
as private property on land is. 

A resolution was passed by the conference favoring 
periodical meetings of the Hague Congress and requesting 
the Powers to instruct their delegates to the next congress 
to provide for the codification and development of inter- 
national law. Another resolution urged an agreement toward 
partial disarmament or restriction of military expenditures. 

A “model” arbitration treaty was under consideration. 
Mr. Bryan, the Democratic leader, who was a guest of honor 
at the conference, was given the privilege of the floor, and he 
proposed an amendment to the “model” treaty. Whereas 
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the general feeling today is that “vital” questions affecting 
national sovereignty, integrity or honor should not at present 
be regarded as within the scope of arbitration, Mr. Bryan 
urged the conference to take a great step forward and recom- 
mend “publicity” and impartial discussion of all disputes over 
“vital” questions. His amendment was as follows: 

If a disagreement should occur between contracting 
parties, which in the terms of the proposed arbitration treaty, 
need not be submitted to arbitration, they shall, before de- 
claring war or engaging in any hostilities whatever, submit 
the question to the Hague Court or some other impartial 
international tribunal for investigation and report, each party 
reserving the right to act independently afterward. 

Mr. Bryan made an eloquent speech in support of this 
amendment, and the conference adopted it unanimously. 
The whole incident attracted wide attention in Europe, and 
Mr. Bryan’s advocacy of peace and arbitration in so effective 
and impressive a manner has given great pleasure to his 


countrymen. 
A Remarkable Pol.tical Situation 


The graft scandals, the trust prosecution, rebate cases 
and the general unrest have had one curious effect. They 
have made the “radicalism” of two years ago the safe and 
sane conservatism of today. In the Democratic party there 
is now a spontaneous, apparently irresistible movement in 
favor of William J. Bryan as the next candidate of that party 
for President of the United States. Several state conven- 
tions have already “indorsed” him for that nomination, con- 
servative Democrats and former opponents of Mr. Bryan 
taking the initiative in these extraordinary demonstrations. 

Two years ago, it will be remembered, the Demo- 
crats repudiated the leadership of Mr. Bryan and 
nominated a conservative man on a_ conservative 
platform. The success which this policy was ex- 
pected to bring failed to come, The defeat of Judge 
Alton B. Parker by President Roosevelt was overwhelming. 
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Had the radical wing of the party turned once more to Mr. 
Bryan, the situation would have been regarded as perfectly 
natural. But a very different thing has happened. The 
radical wing is disposed to view Mr. Bryan as a conservative, 
and a man “abreast of the times” is called for by it. Such 
a man, many think, is found in Mr. Hearst, che editor of 
radical papers published in New York, Boston, Chicago and 
San Francisco. Mr. Hearst ran for Mayor of New York and 
was all but successful, for Mr. McClellan, the Tammany 
candidate, had a very small plurality. Mr. Hearst claims 
that he was actually elected and defrauded of the office by 
corrupt ballot-box manipulators. At any rate he has de- 
veloped great political strength and is a candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. Beside him Mr. 
Bryan is “a conservative statesman,” in the opinion of the 
“safe and sane” elements. 

Beside him, and also, according to frank representatives 
of corporate interests, beside President Roosevelt, the real 
author of the railroad rate bill, the advocate of limitation of 
huge accumulations of wealth, the man responsible for the 
meat agitation. Mr. Roosevelt has vitalized the anti-trust 
law and the anti-rebate law, and has obtained legislation for 
federal meat inspection in the interest of public health, a 
government investigation having satisfied him that the con- 
ditions in the packing establishments needed thorough modi- 
fication. The meat exposures caused a crisis in the packing 
industry and provoked international indignation and appre- 

ension. The President’s methods were resented and at- 
tacked by the injured interests and allied industries, and again 
Mr. Bryan’s “conservatism” was opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“radicalisn:.” 

Yet the President’s policies and principles are indorsed 
by the Republican state conventions and identified with 
progressive modern republicanism. Mr. Roosevelt pledged 
himself two years ago to withdraw at the end of his second 
term and to accept no nomination for a third term under 
any circumstances. He is, therefore, in no sense a candidate: 
but it is a serious question whether his party can permit 
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him to retire. He is its “greatest asset,” in the terms of 
Republican assets, and to nominate a less aggressive and 
active man is to insure Democratic success under Mr. Bryan’s 
inspiring leadership. 

Is Mr. Bryan in truth more conservative than President 
Roosevelt, or than the Mr. Bryan of six and two years ago? 
There is little, if any foundation for this notion. Mr. Bryan 
has not modified his views on any public question. He is 
still a bimetallist, though he holds that the gold discoveries 
of recent years have solved the “more money” problem for 
the present and rendered silver coinage unnecessary. In 
other respects he is as radical as he ever was, and if he no 
longer appears radical, it is because the position of the public 
has been shifted. Among the most important reforms Mr. 
Bryan has proposed and advocated are these: 


Direct election of United States Senators; election of 
federal judges for limited terms; extension of the principles 
of the initiative and referendum ; government ownership and 
operation of the telegraph system; municipal ownership of 
certain public utilities ; suppression of private monopolies, by 
means of additional anti-trust legislation and resolute enforce- 
ment of existing law ; income taxation. 

President Roosevelt does not share the more radical of 
these ideas, and is therefore the more conservative statesman. 
On the other hand nothing he has done in office could have 
been left undone by Mr. Bryan, had he been elected chief 
executive, consistently with his pledges and avowed beliefs. 

When there is so much speculation regarding the national 
political developments of the future, it is well to bear in mind 
the facts and realities of the present situation. 


ve FAD 
The End of the First Russian Douma 


On July 22 the Russian douma was dissolved by an 
imperial ukase. This act was in a sense a coup d'etat, 
although the present “fundamental laws” of Russia, promul- 
gated in May, on the eve of the convention of the douma, 
vest in the monarch the right to dismiss parliament at will. 
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It was a coup d'etat morally speaking, because the situation 
did not demand or justify such a step. The action was taken 
on the advice of the “court clique,” of the fanatical, blind, 
and dishonest bureaucracy, the bureaucracy that brought 
about the war with Japan and the series of crushing defeats 
that Russia sustained. It was a colossal blunder and the 
direst consequences threatened to follow it for a while. 

The manifesto in which the dissolution was sought to 
be explained or justified was a grotesque document, trans- 
parently sophistical, lame and insincere. The douma, it said, 
had cruelly disappointed the Tzar’s expectations; it had 
strayed into spheres beyond its competence; it had dared to 
make adverse comments on the fundamental laws, the 
reversion of which rested with the Tzar alone; it had 
attempted illegal acts—such as the issue of a proclamation 
to the people on the agrarian question in which the policy 
of the crown was condemned. In short, it had proved itself in- 
competent and presumptuous, and its usefulness was at an end. 

This is the official view. The progressive, honest and 
impartial view is very different. The douma was dissolved 
because it had proved itself bold, independent, fearless and 
zealous in the interest of the people. The bureaucracy had 
hoped to control it, to confine it to secondary, humble duties. 
In this it was in truth “cruelly disappointed.” The douma 
felt that the masses trusted it and regarded it as the only 
savior of Russia. 

The work of the douma was important and productive 
far beyond the average parliament. It sat only nine weeks, 
but during that time it debated several questions of the 
greatest moment—the future system of land tenure, famine 
relief, the abolition of capital punishment in political cases 
(the penalty not being applicable to ordinary criminal cases), 
amnesty, freedom of conscience, civil and political equality 
of all citizens, the right of assembly and of free press, 
responsibility for massacres and riots and the means of pro- 
tecting the Jewish and other inhabitants, and, above all, the 
question of a responsible, constitutional ministry. Only two 
bills were passed by the douma, but work was proceeding in 
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committee on half a dozen other bills when the order of dis- 
solution startled the world. 

The measure was as senseless as it was desperate, The 
act was one of those blunders that spell suicide. The court 
clique undoubtedly persuaded the ignorant, vacillating, weak 
Tzar that a more tractable and subservient douma could be 
elected with proper “management” and interference. This 
is an absurd delusion. The disgust and anger and dismay 
of the country will inevitably find expression in the next 
election, and the second douma is certain to be even more 
radical, less opportunist than the first one. 

There is, in reality, no possibility of surrender to the 
government. The alternative to genuine constitutionalism is 
brutal, frank, complete reaction—counter-revolution. It 
is feared that the latter course is what the reactionary clique 
really contemplates. The repression already begun may lead 
to repudiation of the Tzar’s promise to convoke another 
douma in March next. The leaders in the late douma, in 
the manifesto they issued from Viborg, Finland, a day or 
two after the coup d’etat expressed this apprehension, Should 
the government, it said in the defiant, revolutionary manifesto, 
succeed in putting down the popular revolt against autocratic 
tyranny, the work of the last two years would be undone. 

But the douma did not incite armed rebellion. Its man- 
ifesto was not a call to arms. It desired to avoid bloodshed 
and needless sacrifice. What it advised and urged the people 
to do was to strike, or rather to boycott the government— 
to refuse to pay a cent in taxes or to furnish a man for 
military service. This is passive resistance, effective if gen- 
eral and determined. A strike of the city workmen was also 
proposed. Such strikes for political purposes are not un- 
known either in Russia or elsewhere. They require unity 
and skill and resolution, as well as intelligence and patience. 
At this writing an attempt at a general strike has failed. The 
liberals are pessimistic, while the revolutionists threaten terror 
on an unprecedented scale. The outlook is dark and dis- 
heartening, though the new prime minister, Stolypin, pro- 
fesses liberal ideas. 
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Beginning of England’s Sea Power 


By Cecil F. Lavell 


Professor of History in Trinity College; author 
of C. L. S. C. Book on “Italian Cities,” ete. 

WICE since the Norman Conquest has the little 

country of England been the center of an empire: 
once when Henry II of England was at the same 
time master of half France; and now again when the Union 
Jack or the red ensign flies over cities and continents of which 
Henry Plantagenet never dreamed. Yet to use the same 
word to describe both of these empires seems unfortunate. 
Indeed the very use of the word “empire” is questionable,— 
only to be sanctioned because we seem to have no other word 
that will quite answer the purpose. For “empire” is a 
Roman word. Its use seems to imply in some way absolute 
power,—the centralization which was so fundamentally char- 
acteristic of Rome. And yet the feudal empire of Henry II, 
so far from being centralized, was a mere bundle of separate 
lordships, thrown together by the accidents of conquest, mar- 
riage, and divorce, with no more likeness to a consolidated state 
than a kaleidoscope has to a painting, or an ice palace to a 
Gothic cathedral. It was dashed to pieces in the reign of John, 
built again by Edward III, torn apart once more in the latter 
years of the fourteenth century, put together in a structure 
of surpassing glory by Henry V, and finally destroyed in the 
reign of his son. But through it all, for these three hundred 
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Pope Alexander VI . . P 
Who divided the world between Admiral Sir John Hawkins 
Spain and Portugal. 


years, England’s own well-being and growth were some- 
thing entirely apart from her connection with these other 
possessions of her king; the bond that united them had no 
root in national life. And if there is more organic unity in 
the British Empire of today,—if there is in it, indeed, a very 
powerful and living organic unity,—yet there is as little 
centralization as there was in the days of Henry II. So if 
we use the word “empire,” as we must, let us at least re- 
member that the old significance of the Roman word im- 
perium has largely departed. 

What the empire of Henry II was, then, was the loose, 
feudal union of half France with England. But in it the Eng- 
lish destiny or the English national character was scarcely 
involved at all. It was not the genius of Englishmen that 
built up the feudal empire; it was feudal custom and the 
ability of half a dozen men to whom the English tongue was 
an abomination. England’s influence was not materially ex- 
tended ; she was rather influenced by France than France by 
England. So that from the landing of the Jutes in 449 until 
the close of the Hundred Years War in 1453, and of the Wars 
of the Roses in 1485, England was simply England, not even 
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The Death of Sir Hugh Willoughby 


Great Britain—with no political interest outside her borders 
except a feudal and dynastic interest which affected only the 
king and the military aristocracy. Her trade was largely 
local, across the narrow seas. Her seamen were many and 
daring, it is true, but from the political point of view they 
were in the background. And they remained so until the 
Tudors, recognizing at last, even if vaguely and with in- 
tervals of complete blindness, that they were English kings 
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and nothing more, caught the spirit of sea enterprise and 
began to see that England’s only chance for greatness lay 
in her ships and sailors. 

’ By the end of the fifteenth century England and France 
had ended their long war, and the rival families of York and 
Lancaster had fought their fierce quarrel for the throne 
to a finish. A long period of comparative peace came now, 
when even liberty seemed scarcely worth fighting for, so 
satisfying was the rest from war. And this age of peace and 
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Vasco Da Gama and the King of Calicut 
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William III of England, after a Picture by Netscher 


revival of the royal power in the hands of the masterful 
Tudor sovereigns, brought too a steadily increasing re- 
sponsiveness to the thrill of new intellectual life which was 
shaking Europe. The Renaissance in Italy had reached its 
height before the sixteenth century opened, and had begun 
to send abroad such impulses of spiritual quickening as soon 
reached England through men like Colet, Erasmus, and 
Thomas More. And at the same time there came 
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other influences just as disturbing. There were rumors 
of the advancing power of the Turks, of the 
closing up the old trade routes to Asia by way of Con- 
stantinople, Syria, and Egypt, and—far more amazing—the 
opening of a new route to the east by Diaz and Vasco da 
Gama around the Cape of Good Hope. Portugal leaped into 
fame and wealth with the commerce now made possible by 
her navigators; Venice and Genoa faced slow ruin with the 
passing of the greatness of the Mediterranean highway ; and 
all sea-faring peoples felt some stirring of the blood at the 
thought of the rich reward that had followed the enterprise 
of a handful of bold sailors. But eclipsing all other news 
came the tremendous tidings of the crossing of the Atlantic. 
All too late did Henry VII send out John and Sebastian Cabot 
to bring England some of the advantage of this short cut to 
India—as everyone deemed was the significance of the dis- 
covery of Columbus. But no effort could make Newfound- 
land or Cape Breton or Labrador yield the rich spoil 
that soon flowed to Spain from the mines of Mexico and 
Peru. As-Italy had led in the revival of learning, Portugal 
and Spain had led in the discovery of new worlds, and by the 
time the bewildered minds of English statesmen and sailors 
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Jacques Cartier 

had adjusted themselves to the vast changes wrought in a 
single generation, the chance of sharing in the trade of 
Asia or the wealth of America seemed forever lost. The 
fruits of the Renaissance could be learned. The dying torch 
of Italy could touch the eager lamp of England’s genius, 
and inspire as splendid a burst of intellectual glory in the 
northern island as Florence herself had seen in the days of 
Lorenzo. But the fruits of maritime enterprise could not 
so easily be transferred. Spain and Portugal, first in the 
field, rejoiced and waxed fat in a flood of wealth out of all 
proportion to the energy expended. The peoples of the north 
seemed to be hopelessly left behind. 
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Sebastian Cabot 


It must be remembered that no one, up to the middle of 
the sixteenth century at any rate, had thought of planting a 
colony in our modern sense of the word. The possibility of 
such a development as was later seen in the American colonies 
of England, in Australia, or in Canada had not occurred to 
the wildest dreamer. The prize of Spain in her own eyes was 
not the opportunity to plant and develop new Spains over 
seas, but that of seizing a lucrative trade and exploiting a 
vast, helpless, and wealthy possession. And in this new 
territory competition was by no means to be permitted. The 
custom followed by all European countries of making indefin- 
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Sir Huse Gilbert Receiving from Queen Elizabeth His Patent 
of Discovery and Colonization 


itely large claims on the strength of sighting a single stretch 
of coast meant that Spain claimed the whole of the West 
Indies and Central and South America—with the sole ex- 
ception of the Portuguese possession of Brazil—as one vast 
preserve. Not only was this whole territory annexed to the 
Spanish crown, but the wealth that came from it was a mon- 
opoly. Absurd as the idea seems to us, moreover, it was in 
accord with the notions of the time, and was accepted as right 
and normal by the English themselves. But no body of law, 
and no power of custom could so cancel the primary instincts 
of human nature that sailors and traders of all nations would 
not look somewhat wistfully at the gigantic prize that was 
making Spain the wealthiest and most powerful state in 
Europe. And every new rumor of the riches of Mexico and 
Peru made it more certain that little excuse would be needed 
to bring eager adventurers to the Spanish Main to snatch 
such crumbs of the great feast as Providence, cunning, or 
force might give them. Marvelous tales came with every 
western breeze to draw men toward the horizon beyond which 
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The Sheik of Mozambique Admiral Lichthart with Six 
Visiting Da Gama Vessels Attacks a Portuguese 
Fleet of Seventeen Sail 
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Montcalm De St. Veran Mary II, Queen of England 


lay America. And the inevitable conflict began early. In 
November, 1519, Cortez entered the city of Mexico for the 
first time, and when the conquest was completed two great 
treasure ships were despatched to Spain as an earnest of what 
was coming. France and Spain were at war just then, 
and a Florentine captain named Verazzani in the service of 
France captured those treasure ships near the Azores. So 
Europe learned at the same time both the fabulous wealth of 
Spanish America and the ease with which a share of it 
could be obtained. France accordingly followed up Veraz- 
zani’s success with some degree of vigor, but England still 
waited,—partly because her conservative instincts forbade 
her to make a new movement too hurriedly, and partly 
because during a great part of the sixteenth century she 
was Spain’s ally. Then the Protestant revolution came to 
sow discord. The Marian persecution and the acute danger 
for a time that England might be made by Mary and Philip 
]I a mere province of Spain awakened in the minds of 
Englishmen an active hatred of the Spaniards. And with 
the accession of Elizabeth in 1558 the two countries began 
definitely to drift into a relation in which a small cause 
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might precipitate a bitter and relentless war. The English 
sailors began to do more than cast greedy looks toward the 
Spanish Main. Ship after ship crossed the Atlantic to defy 
the monopoly by securing some of the trade; and when 
traders were punished as smugglers and pirates their trade 
became after a time actual piracy, on the ancient principle 
that one may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. So 
national and racial a character did this unique kind of piracy 
assume, moreover, that an Englishman and a Spaniard came 
to regard one another as inevitable and invariable enemies, 
and the religious difference between them, aided by the In- 
quisition, added fierce fuel to their hatred. Yet for many 
years there was no open war. Neither Philip II nor Elizabeth 
wanted war, and both struggled against fate to preserve 
at least a nominal peace. War only came when Drake’s great 
voyage of 1577-80 made it inevitable. Elizabeth had then 
to choose between England and Spain, for peace and good- 
will with the one meant war with the other. 

And now what of the actual growth of this new rest- 
lessness in the English, the rising determination to have a 
hand in the great doings over seas even if it did mean 
mysterious dangers from strange powers, human and in- 
fernal, and the bearding of Spain! For in the details of the 
growth of this new spirit lies the explanation of the modern 
sea power of England and the creation of her Empire. The 
British mastery of the seas does not date from the defeat 
of the Invincible Armada in 1588. That date is both too 
late and too early. The defeat of the Armada saved England 
from invasion, perhaps from conquest, and was the most 
brilliant of the victories won by English gallantry and spirit 
over the discipline and the resources of Spain. But it by 
no means:destroyed the sea power of Spain. It is rather the 
specific point at which the beginning of her decline became 
evident to those who, a few years or decades later, saw her 
star waning and that of England waxing brighter and more 
glorious. Its chief significance, then, may be seen best 
by those who try to see it clearly in its setting. Not in that 
one battle, but in scores of fierce—often unrecorded—fights 
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the world over, did England awaken to her high destiny and 
prove her right to empire. And now for a few glimpses of 
the conflict. ; 

On the eighth of June, 1576, Martin Frobisher left 
Deptford with two small barks (25 and 20 tons), the Gabriel 
and the Michael and a pinnace of ro tons, to seek in the 
northwest a nearer passage to Cathay than by the Cape of 
Good Hope or the Straits of Magellan. On the 11th of 
July “he had sight of a high and ragged land’’—probably 
Greenland—“but durst not approach the same by reason of 
the great store of ice that lay along the coast and the great 
mists that troubled them not a little.” Not far from here 
he lost the pinnace and was deserted by the Michael, but 
“notwithstanding these discomforts the worthy captain, 
although his mast was sprung and his topmast blown over- 
board with extreme foul weather, continued his course 
towards the northwest, knowing that the sea at length must 
needs have an ending.” So he passed on and did at length 
sight two great forelands, with a great open passage be- 
tween them, which he entered, and sailed above fifty leagues, 
believing that he had Asia on his right hand and America on 
his left. After some time “he went ashore and found - 
where fire had been made. He saw mighty deer 
which ran at him: and hardly he escaped with his life in a 
narrow way, where he was fain to use defence and policy to 
save his life. In this place he saw and perceived sundry 
tokens of the peoples resorting thither. And being ashore 
upon the top of a hill, he perceived a number of small things 
floating in the sea afar off, which he supposed to be por- 
poises, or seals, or some strange kind of fish; but coming 
nearer, he discovered them to be men in small boats made of 
leather.” These were a troop of Esquimaux, who after 
nearly taking the captain himself, did some trading with the 
sailors and by treachery captured five of them. After this 
they kept away from the ships, but one was taken by a 
stratagem.and brought back to England, So “with this new 
prey, which was a sufficient witness of the Captain’s far 
and tedious travel towards the unknown parts of the world 
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the said Captain Frobisher returned homeward, 
and arrived in England the second of October following. 
Thence he came to London, where he was highly commended 
of all men for his great and notable attempt, but specially 
famous for the great hope he brought of the passage to 
Cathay.” Besides the unfortunate native there was by chance 
brought back a black stone—really iron pyrites—which 
certain refiners pronounced to be rich in gold. Thereafter 
it was gold, not the Northwest passage, which formed the 
chief attraction to the desolate region of the north. In 
Frobisher’s second voyage 200 tons and in the third 1,700 
tons of the stuff were brought with great labor to England 
to the sore loss of those who had borne the expense of the 
enterprise. But the interest of it all to us is not so much the 
success or ill success of these voyages. It is the persistent and 
purposeful daring, the awakening interest in a world wider 
than England, the determination against all obstacles to search 
the untried and immense possibilities of the New World. 
Every sentence of the old sailor narratives assures us that 
the narrowness, the pettiness, the morbid interest in unreal 
things, of the Middle Ages have passed away. It is like 
breathing in a draught of fresh sea air to see again the little 
ships of England—freighted with her great destiny—strug- 
gling against the terrors and dangers of the north,—stem- 
ming and striking great rocks of ice, compassed about with 
floes and bergs, and so driven by tempests against the crystal 
reefs that “planks of timber of more than three inches thick 
by the surging of the sea with the ice were shivered and 
cut in sunder.” ‘ 

To these northern voyagers the elements themselves were 
the most formidable foes. But to the all-expecting imag- 
inations of the Elizabethan mariners there was even more 
terror in the strange beasts and devils of the new seas. 
An ice-berg was an ice-berg—dangerous enough but avoid- 
able. But what of the strange monster that Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert saw “swimming or rather sliding upon the water 
off the coast of Labrador,—a monster like a lion in shape, 
hair and color, which passed along turning his head to and 
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fro, yawning and gaping wide with ugly demonstration of 
long teeth and glaring eyes, and which coming right against 
the ship sent forth a horrible voice, roaring and bellowing as 
doth a lion?” Might not this be the devil himself? And 
every voyager had to face beasts equally strange and equally 
invested with the halo of marvel that belonged to the newly 
discovered regions,—serpents with three heads, monsters in 
the shape and color of men who rose from the sea and might 
bring on many days of foul weather, and evil creatures such 
as the “monstrous venemous worme” encountered by the 
companions of Hawkins, “with two heads and a body as bigge 
as a man’s arme, whose blood made the sword that cut him 
asunder as black as ink.” Fearsome tales, surely. And 
yet these encounters with beasts and devils are after all only 
incidents. Even the conflicts with storms, with heat, and 
with cold were not the epoch-making ones of the age, sig- 
nificant as they are of its spirit. The great battles of the 
English were with a power more cruel and far more hated 
than ice, heat, storms, or savage monsters. The fierce and 
withering grip of Spain on the wealthiest part of the New 
World and on the empire of the sea till remained to be 
matched and shaken before England’s introduction to her 
new future could be complete. 

In the summer of 1568 John Hawkins, having ac- 
complished a profitable bit of trade in negroes with those 
of the Spaniards who were willing to defy their own law 
for the sake of profit, headed northwest from the Gulf of 
Mexico intending to make for England. It was his third 
voyage, and he was well known in both England and Spain. 
It had been his avowed practice to simply disregard the 
Spanish laws as to trade, and since his living merchandise 
was badly needed for heavy labor by the Spanish mine owners 
and planters, he had driven a profitable business. In dining 
with the Spanish ambassador, after his second voyage, he 
had quite coolly declared his intention of visiting the African 
coast and the Indies again. And so he did; but as might be 
expected, this cool violation of Spanish law aroused irritation 
at the court of Philip II, and orders were sent out to treat 
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Hawkins as an open enemy if the opportunity occurred. Now 
it happened that on this very trip, as the English ships 
passed by the west end of Cuba; heavy storms came upon 
them and being driven far into the Gulf and failing to find 
any other harbor, they took refuge in the port of Vera 
Cruz, guarded by the castle of San Juan de Ullua. Here to 
their surprise they found twelve ships—part of the annual 
silver fleet for Spain—which were awaiting there the rest of 
the fleet and its armed convoy. Hawkins was a trader, not 
either a pirate or an enemy of the Spaniards. He did not 
touch the prize before him accordingly, but sent word of his 
arrival to the Spanish Council at Mexico, and asked per- 
mission to remain in the harbor to refit. But, says Hawkins, 
“the message being sent away the sixteenth of September 
at night, being the very day of our arrival, in the next 
morning, which was the seventeenth day of the same month, 
we saw open off the haven thirteen great ships. And under- 
standing them to be the fleet of Spain I sent immediately to 
advise the general of the fleet of my being there: giving 
him to understand that, before I would suffer them to enter 
the port, there should some order of conditions pass between 
us for our safe being there, and maintenance of peace.” 

Now the harbor was so guarded by an island that the 
English ships in possession could easily keep out an enemy 
five times as strong. But the English admiral was torn be- 
tween two difficulties. If he prevented the Spanish fleet 
entering, they must inevitably be shipwrecked by the next 
storm from the north. In view of the peace existing between 
the two countries—peace which Elizabeth was very anxious 
to maintain—such a disaster would be a very grave matter 
and would probably mean trouble from the Queen. On the 
other hand, if entrance were permitted there was the danger 
of treachery. At last Hawkins resolved on the more generous 
course, and giving the Spaniards the benefit of the doubt he 
made a convention, exchanged hostages and allowed them to 
come in. 

All was apparently satisfactory for a time, and the Eng- 
lish sailors set to work busily to repair their ships. It 
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was Monday, the twentieth of September, when the Spanish 
fleet entered the port. On Thursday morning the English 
noticed a suspicious shifting and embarking of men going on, 
and a stealthy clearing of the ships and arrangement of 
ordnance which was uncalled for on any peaceful pretext. 
Remonstrance first brought polite assurances, but at last the 
mine was sprung. On all sides the English were attacked, 
and in most cases were taken utterly by surprise. The men 
on shore were nearly all killed at once without mercy. The 
largest of the English ships was attacked by three 
Spaniards; each of the others was terribly outnum- 
bered and what with the odds and the surprise, and 
the Spanish command of great ordnance on _ shore, 
the English were barely able to hold their own. After 
an hour’s fight three of the enemy’s ships were burned and 
sunk, and the battle eased off somewhat; but then fire ships 
were sent down upon Hawkins’ battered vessels, and those 
that were able cut loose and put to sea as best they might,— 
two large ships, the Jesus and the Minion, the former of 
which was so injured that she had to be abandoned soon 
after,—and the smaller Judith, commanded by Francis Drake. 
Of the sufferings of the crews of these, as without sufficient 
provisions, with battered and half rigged ships, they wan- 
ered in an unknown sea, we cannot speak here. Those who 
have access to Hakluyt’s voyages may read of them as told 
by two seamen, Phillips and Job Hartop, and by Hawkins 
himself in his narrative of this disastrous third voyage. But 
disastrous as the incident at San Juan de Ullua was to the 
English, it was—as has been well observed—even more dis- 
astrous to the Spaniards. For it brought them the bitter and 
undying enmity, not only of Hawkins, but also of the young 
captain of the Judith—Francis Drake. 

Let us now move forward a few years. In 1571 Drake 
- was in the West Indian seas engaged in real piracy on his 
own account. Ships were captured, treasure was seized and 
hidden, and investigations made into the operations by which 
the silver and gold of Peru was conveyed to Spain. He 
found that Panama was the focus on the Pacific side of the 
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Isthmus, and that the treasure was thence carried across the 
mountain ridge to Nombre de Dios, where it was shipped 
home. In May, 1572, with two ships and material for 
three pinnaces, the daring captain set sail from Plymouth 
to attack the richest spot on the Spanish Main. On reaching 
a group of islands near their destination he found that 
Nombre de Dios had recently been strongly fortified against 
a possible attack of the Maroons,—a formidable mixed negro 
and Indian race, deadly enemies of the Spaniards and 
treated by them like wild beasts. But he resolved to try his 
fortune. With seventy-three men he attacked the town on 
its coast side, drove the redoubtable Spanish soldiery out of 
the opposite gate, refused to touch three hundred and sixty 
tons of silver that were ready to be shipped in order to devote 
undivided attention to the stores of pearls and gold, and 
finally only withdrew from the panic-stricken town when he 
himself fell wounded. In spite of remonstrances the sailors 
bore their commander back to the boats. On the way out of 
the bay a wine ship was captured, and with her cargo to 
console them for their retreat the English took up their 
quarters on the island where the town had its gardens and 
poultry yards. Here they rested and looked after the 
wounded while their leader formed new plans. 

With very little delay all necessary repairing was done, 
and the little squadron went on its way in search of more ad- 
ventures. At Carthagena several prizes were taken, but the 
spread of the news from Nombre de Dios made surprises 
difficult, and Drake resolved to fall back on his little pinnaces 
and carry on his depredations on shore and up the rivers. 
For this it was necessary to learn the country, and establish 
firm alliance with the Maroons, which took time; so during 
the next month the rovers had to trust to their negro allies 
and an occasional ship for supplies, while they sustained 
various attacks from the Spaniards, and from a more dreaded 
foe—the yellow fever. Finally news came that a mule train 
was on its way from Panama to Carthagena with a great load 
of treasure. With eighteen men and a Maroon chief, named 
Pedro, with thirty negroes, Drake marched inland towards 
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Panama. In four days they reached the lofty ridge from 
which Drake first looked upon the Pacifi€. There was a 
great tree there in which the Maroons had cut and made 
steps, and had built at the top a “bower where ten or twelve 
men might easily sit.” Here the Maroon chief “took our 
captain by the hand and prayed him to follow him, if he was 
desirous to see at once the two seas. . . . . After our 
captain had ascended to this bower with the chief , 
and having as it pleased God at that time by reason of the 
breeze a very fair day, had seen that sea of which he had 
heard such golden reports, he besought Almighty God of 
his goodness to give him life and leave to sail once in an 
English ship in that sea. And then calling up the rest of 
our men he acquainted John Oxenham especially with this 
his petition and purpose, if it would please God to grant him 
that happiness; who understanding it presently protested 
that unless our captain did beat him from his company he 
would follow him by God’s grace. Thus all, thoroughly satis- 
fied with the sight of the seas, descended, and after our 
repast continued our ordinary march through the woods.” 
We must not continue the narrative further. It is suffi- 
cient to say that failing here and succeeding there, having 
once to embark on a raft to search for the lost pinnaces, 
Drake and his men turned at last homeward, “passing hard 
by Carthagena, in the sight of all the fleet, with a flag of 
St. George in the main-top of our frigate, with silk streamers, 
and ancients down to the water, sailing forward with a 
large wind.” This piece of amazing impudence seems 
peculiarly Elizabethan, and the beauty of it is emphasized by 
the fact that Drake and his men were sailing home in captured 
Spanish ships,—their own having been destroyed in various 
ways during the year. Let us close our glimpse of the 
famous corsair by one more quotation. “Within twenty- 
three days,” runs the narrative, “we passed from the Cape of 
Florida to the Isles of Scilly, and so arrived at Plymouth on 
Sunday about sermon-time, August 9, 1573. At what time 
the news of our Captain’s return . . . did so pass over 
all the church, and surpass their minds with desire and de- 
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light to see him that very few or none remained with the 
preacher, all hastened to see the evidences of God’s love and 
blessing toward our gracious Queen and country, by the 
fruit of our Captain’s labor and success. Soli Deo Gloria.” 
Are we to wonder then that when the great crescent 
of Spanish ships of war came slowly up the channel to 
chastise the heretic islanders in the last week of July, 1588, 
they were watched by eyes that reflected little fear. All the 
famous leaders who had time and again smitten these same 
foes hip and thigh on the Spanish Main now sailed rejoicing 
out of port after port to do battle for England within sight 
of home, and stalwart sons of Devon and Kent who had 
followed Drake at Nombre de Dios or across the Pacific, who 
had raided African villages and Spanish galleons under 
Hawkins, or sailed their little barks between the giant bergs 
of the Greenland coast with Davis and Frobisher, now went 
joyously forth, rejoicing that they were Englishmen, in sure 
confidence that the God who had guided them and given them 
courage on far away seas would nerve their arms once more 
against Spain. It was on Saturday, the twentieth of July, 
1588, at daybreak, that the Armada sighted the coast of 
Cornwall. No fighting occurred that day, but in the night 
some sixty English ships sailed around to the rear of the 
great fleet to hover and swoop and sting as the Spaniards 
sailed slowly on toward Calais. Again and again during that 
week the English admiral, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
closed in on the Spaniards for a fierce exchange of shots, but 
it was only to strike a few deadly blows and then draw away. 
“The enemy pursue me,” wrote irritably the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, the Spanish admiral. “They fire upon me most days 
from morning to nightfall; but they will not close and 
grapple. I have given them every opportunity. I have 
purposely left ships exposed to tempt them to board; but 
they decline to do it, and there is no remedy, for they are 
swift and we are slow.” But well Howard knew that much 
as this running fight might damage and demoralize the 
Spanish fleet, the real death grapple was yet to come. Every 
day added more volunteer ships to the force of the English. 
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On Friday, the twenty-sixth, Lord Henry Seymour, who 
had been waiting between Calais and Dover, joined his 
admiral, while the Spaniards cast anchor off Calais. And 
now the English captains were ready to strike. On Sunday 
night fire ships were sent drifting down with an easy wind 
on the Spanish fleet. In a panic the great ships cut cables 
and put to sea, sailing on somewhat confusedly to form once 
more in a crescent off the Flemish town of Gravelines. And 
here, on Monday, July twenty-ninth, the English closed 
desperately with their enemies in the tremendous conflict 
that was to determine the independence of their country and 
the greatness of their race for ages to come. No new thing 
was it for the brave sailors of Drake and Hawkins to grapple 
with these lords of the Indies, these allies of the Inquisition, 
these proud devils who would treat London as they had 
treated Antwerp, and valiantly did they fight that day for 
England. By the evening the Invincible Armada was in full 
flight toward the North Sea. Then tempests more cruel 
than the English fell fiercely upon the beaten fleet. Pain- 
fully, in dire confusion, the great galleons labored north- 
wards, strewing the shores with wrecks and with the corpses 
of hapless men who had hoped to harry England as they had 
harried the Netherlands, and who had found instead a wild 
grave on the pitiless shore of northern Scotland. 

So England was saved. But had all these deeds of which 
we have been thinking no other significance than lay in the 
repulse of this one great invasion? Did the exploits on the 
Spanish Main for twenty years before the battle of Grave- 
lines mean anything more to England and the world than any 
other of the daring deeds by which pirates of all ages carry 
on their desperate business? The answer to that question is 
told in the story of trade and adventure and toil on every sea 
and in every continent which is the story of England’s empire. 
Not that Drake or the attack on Nombre de Dios made the 
empire. But it was the breaking up of the old insularity, the 
new spirit of maritime daring of which Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher, and Raleigh are all types, and of which the action 
at Vera Cruz and the attack on Nombre de Dios are typical 
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incidents that made the Empire possible. Drake’s exploits in 
the Isthmus and the Spanish Main are the prelude to the 
downfall of Spain’s maritime empire. His voyage of 1577-80 
round the world not only published to all nations England’s 
audacity and Spain’s helplessness, but paved the way for the 
extension of British influence into the south seas. The 
voyages of Davis, Gilbert, and Frobisher were the expression 
of the spirit which led to the formation of the Indian Empire 
and the founding of the Hudson Bay Company. And it was 
the same combination of the visionary with the practical, of 
imagination and action in such adventurers as Raleigh and 
Captain John Smith that brought into being the self-govern- 
ing colonies of England in America. 





















The Opening of the East 


E have seen something of the unreal, artificial, 

inorganic character of the feudal empire of 
Henry II. We have made it clear to ourselves that the 
English kings had to lose the prestige and power at- 
tached to their possessions in France before the national life 
and genius of England—wholly unconnected as it was with 
Normandy and Aquitaine—could have full healthy develop- 
ment. Elizabethan England, free, united by a solid, intel- 
ligent and vigorous national. life, was ten times greater in its 
possibilities than the motley realm for which Edward III 
and Henry V fought so gallantly and so vainly. 

And now another empire has arisen. The dominions of 
Henry II could be lost in a corner of one of the great colonies. 
British soldiers, British traders, British sailors, British mis- 
sionaries, and British law penetrate seas and wildernesses, rule 








cities and drain marshes, build docks and drive roads, teach, 
trade, and govern in lands of which not even a rumor or a 
fable ever reached the conquerors of Crecy and Agincourt. 
And as this modern empire is greater in area than the earlier 
one, so it is infinitely more complex. It is the work of no 
single statesman or soldier. It is the result of no clearly 
marked policy. It ‘is the creation of wise men and foolish, 
of convicts and missionaries, of men of action and doctrin- 
aires, of restless men who went forth seeking fame and ad- 
venture, and of home-loving men, crushed and troubled in 
London and Glasgow or the little home village in Ireland, 
who sought only peace and a better life beyond seas. Now 
it is for the study of this modern empire of Britain that 
we are clearing the way. And there is just one other 
fact of which we need to remind ourselves by way of 
making sure of our perspective. It is simply that of the 
present empire only a very small fraction owned the control 
of Britain one hundred and fifty years ago. Within that 
time Canada has been conquered, Australia discovered and 
settled, Cape Colony acquired from Holland. The conquest 
of the greater part of the Indian Empire and nearly all of 
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the extension of British power in Africa has been the work 
of the nineteenth century. 

In our next study we shall see the conquest of Canada. 
A little later we shall see how Australia was found and 
colonized, and how British South Africa grew up from the 
little Dutch station at the Cape. Our present task is to see 
how first the mysterious East was unveiled to Europe, and 
how adventurous sailors and traders first penetrated the seas 
of the Orient, seeking the “wealth of Ormuz and of Ind” 
and the splendor of which wondrous tales had been told for 
so many years. 

As it was during the reign of Elizabeth that the first steps 
were taken towards the founding of the English colonies in 
America, and the first English ship sailed across the Pacific, 
so it was while the great queen was still on the throne that 
a company of English merchants was authorized to enter 
upon competition with Portugal and Holland in the Eastern 
trade. Here as in America, England was late in the field, 
and before we endeavor to see something of the first feeble 
steps of the famous company “of Merchants of London trad- 
ing into the East Indies,” we must glance for a moment at 
their predecessors. For many and daring as the explorers of 
the English race have been, there are’ few chapters in the 
story of the expansion of Europe whose first pages contain an 
English name. Our pride of race, amply justified as it is, 
must recognize that if the English race—American, Canadian, 
Australian, or pure Yorkshire—has a certain careless curi- 
osity, a tenacity, an unwillingness to retreat, and an in- 
exhaustible determination to somehow reach the end aimed 
at, yet the exploring instinct in us is balanced and checked 
by our own virtues. The Englishman seldom forgets the 
end in the means, or allows a dream to overcome his caution. 
When Henry VII of England refused to listen to the ap- 
plication of Columbus his caution was typical of his race. 
When John of Portugal did the same thing his decision was 
out of accord with a century of Portuguese enterprise. 
While Marco Polo was exploring the far realms of the Khan 
of Tartary England was laying the foundations of her 
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Parliamentary government. While the Portuguese sailors 
sent out by Henry the Navigator were creeping mile by 
mile down the coast of Africa, England was vainly trying 
to conquer France and settle vexed questions as to the kings 
who should reign over her. In the age of Elizabeth, indeed, 
there was an outburst of chivalrous enthusiasm well repre- 
sented by such heroes as Raleigh and Humphrey Gilbert. 
But in the main Englishmen need not be given credit of being 
the first to brush aside the dark veil of mystery that hid the 
outer world from the Europe of the Middle Ages: Rather 
do they merit the praise,—more practical, if less picturesque 
—of penetrating, settling, trading, building after the veil was 
lifted. The solid virtues of the trader and the pioneer look 
grey and unromantic beside the glorious achievements of 
Columbus, of Vasco da Gama, and of Balboa. The high 
emotions of the man who dares to face absolute mystery and 
to peer over the edge of the known world into possible in- 
finity, are emotions that few Englishmen—few Teutons, 
indeed—have felt. And yet it is no accident that while an 
Italian sailor under Spanish orders discovered America, and 
a Portuguese navigator first pierced the Indian Ocean by 
the Cape of Good Hope, yet Spanish supremacy has yielded 
to Anglo-Saxon in the western world and the Portuguese 
possessions in the East are a mere dot on the edge of the vast 
realm of British India. 

The discovery of America was practically a discovery of 
an unknown world. The voyage of Vasco da Gama in 1497-9 
was the discovery of a new route to a world with which 
Europe has been in communication for ages. A thousand 
years before Portugal dreamed of a Cape route to India there 
was a steady and rich trade between Europe and the East 
along three great highways, each marked by famous and 
‘wealthy merchant cities. One lay through Alexandria and 
the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean. A second ran through 
Syria by way of Damascus and Palmyra to Bagdad and 
Persia. A third route was that by Constantinople, the 
30sphorus, the Caucasus and the Caspian, connecting with 
the caravans from Northern India, Bokhara, and Samarcand. 
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The second of these had once been the greatest. It had fed 
the wealth of Tyre and Sidon and made possible the glory 
of Solomon. But the destruction of Tyre by Alexander had 
paved the way for the rise of Alexandria, and opulent as the 
Syrian cities remained for many ages, the Egyptian and the 
Bosphorus routes took thenceforward the greater part of the 
rich commerce between Asia and the Mediterranean. From 
the side of Europe the Asiatic trade tended more and more 
after the fall of Rome to fall into the hands of the Italian 
coast cities. Long before Europe had fully aroused itself 
from the stupor and the chaos of the Empire’s collapse, 
Venice and Genoa and Pisa were sending their galleys to 
the Levant and the increase of trade with the Orient that 
came during the Crusades meant more wealth for the Italian 
cities as well as for Constantinople and Alexandria. But 
early in the fifteenth century a shadow that had already 
darkened Syria began to menace Constantinople and Egypt. 
In 1453 the triumphant Turks stood masters of the 
Bosphorus, and in 1516 their empire included the valley of 
the Nile. In place of a Christian Emperor and the civilized 
Arabs the three great roads to the East were in the hands of 
a wild and brutal race of fanatics, incapable of appreciating 
or preserving the civilization of the lands they had conquered, 
and indifferent to the value of the trade routes of which they 
now became the lords. It was as if a wall of barbarism had 
suddenly intervened between Europe and Asia. Trade at 
once became difficult. The wealth of Venice and Genoa 
began a slow but sure decline. And the very century that 
saw with every decade a new awakening of conscious curi- 
osity and interest in the world saw the western peoples con- 
fronted with a totally new problem that both stimulated 
their keenest interest and seemed to defy solution. 

There were three conceivable ways by which a fifteenth 
century European might think of reaching the Indies. One 
was the old threefold route already described, through the 
Mediterranean. One was straicht across the Atlantic. One 
lay round the southern point of Africa. Of these the first was 
familiar enough, but was attended now with great difficulty 
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and risk. The second was a mere dream until the voyages of 
Columbus and his successors, and then it proved to be not so 
much a new route to the East as the opening up of a hitherto 
undreamed of continent. That the third should ever have 
been a mystery seems strange now, but such it certainly was. 
The north coast of Africa and inland as far as the great 
desert, the valley of the Nile as far as the granite quarries 
of Syene, and a few hundred miles of the Atlantic coast, 
represented all that Romans or medieval Europeans knew 
of what was indeed to them a Dark Continent. To Portugal 
belongs the honor of throwing light on at least part of that 
darkness. Early in the fifteenth century King John I sent 
out an expedition which passed the traditional boundary of 
Cape Non. His son, grandson on his mother’s side of the 
English John of Gaunt, was the famous Henry the Nav- 
igator. Making his headquarters on the rocky promontory 
of Sagres near Cape St. Vincent, he founded a school of 
navigation, gathered together all the geographical wisdom of 
his age, and devoted his learning and his vast wealth to the 
solving of the mystery of the African coast. His first expe- 
dition in 1418 added Porto Santo and Maderia to the 
dominions of Portugal. In 1434 one of Prince Henry’s little 
squadrons headed boldly out to sea and passed for the first 
time the formidable headland of Cape Bojador. Thereafter 
before Spain was even a united state or the enterprise of 
Columbus thought of—the ships of her little neighbor crept 
further south, explored the Gold Coast, discovered the mouth 
of the Congo, and finally in 1486 under Bartholomew Diaz 
doubled the mighty cape that forms the turning point of 
Africa. Almost at the same time Pedro de Covilham by 
way of Naples, Cairo, the Red Sea and Aden penetrated to 
India on a voyage, so to speak, of inspection. After visiting 
many cities there he set out on his return voyage, touching 
at Sofala on the east coast of Africa and reaching practical 
certainty as to the feasibility of a Cape route to India. He 
never reached Portugal, but in 1490 he sent his king a 
report which not only supplemented that of Diaz, but 
definitely assured him “that the ships which sailed down the 
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coast of Guinea might be sure of reaching the termination 
of the continent, by persisting in a course to the south; and 
that when they should arrive in the eastern ocean their best 
direction must be to inquire for Sofala and the Island of the 
Moon.” The end might already be anticipated. In 1494 
Pope Alexander VI divided the East and West between Spain 
and Portugal. And in July, 1497, Vasco da Gama sailed from 
the Tagus on the memorable voyage which ended in the 
harbor of Calicut on the Malabar coast of India, May 
20, 1498. 

In a later study we shall try to see something of the 
physical and political character of India. It is enough for the 
present to say that the peninsula had not even the pretence of 
unity. The Malabar coast is a mere strip between the 
Western Ghats and the sea, and though the ruler of Calicut 
was one of the most powerful of the coast rajahs, yet “Calicut 
and Cochin” (I quote here from Sir William Hunter) “were 
merely two among half a dozen patches of the Malabar strip: 
all Malabar had formed but one eighth of the single kingdom 
of Kerala ; and the entire kingdom of Kerala was only one of 
the fifty-six countries of India recognized by Hindu geog- 
raphy.” So the stage on which the Portuguese were to act 
out their part in the endess drama of India was not a great 
one. And gallantly as they faced and drove from the field 
their Moorish rivals in the trade of the Malabar coast, nobly 
as they added deed after deed to their already brilliant record 
of chivalrous heroism, yet the dark horrors of the Goa In- 
quisition add a terrible black side to the story, and the great 
names of Vasco da Gama, Almeida, and Albuquerque give 
place soon to others whose ruthless cruelties are redeemed 
by little of the high souled fearlessness and enterprise of the 
earlier days. 

For a time the Portuguese simply traded, only showing 
their prowess when some act of treachery provoked them, 
or when the rivalry of the Moors and their Egyptian allies 
culminated in a battle royal between Christian and Moslem 
like the sea fight off Diu in 1509. But there was at least 
one true empire builder among them, and if there had been 
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more like him Portugal might have created a great and last- 
ing dominion in the East. Even before he was made supreme 
representative of Portuguese authority in Eastern waters, 
Alfonso d’ Albuquerque, left in 1507 in command of a 
squadron of six ships by Tristan da Cunha, conquered 
Socotra and imposed submission and payment of tribute on 
the Kingdom of Ormuz. And these were no barren triumphs 
of a mere fighter. The line of trade by which Portugal's 
Moslem competitors carried wealthy cargos of Indian mer- 
chandise to meet the galleys of Venice in the ports of Egypt 
lay through the Red Sea. Socotra lay almost across their 
path, and the ships that might steer to the north and so avoid 
Socotra, would have to pass by Ormuz. Moreover a hold 
over Ormuz meant control of the outlet of the Persian Gulf, 
and this carried with it not only a rich source of trade, but a 
long step—perhaps a complete one—towards maritime 
supremacy in the Orient. These bold strokes were carried 
out against the will of practically all the great captain’s as- 
sociates. They even ventured to present to him a written 
remonstrance, not daring to protest by word of mouth 
from fear of his passionate temper. But he struck aside all 
opposition, built a strong fortress at Ormuz, besieged the 
port of Aden, captured Goa and held it as a point of vantage 
for the control of the Malabar coast, and in 1511 seized 
the very center of the Mussulman trade further east by the 
conquest of Malacca. By 1515 the Portuguese were lords 
of the whole ocean highway from the African coast north to 
the Persian Gulf and east to the Spice Islands. Glad should 
we be if it were possible to devote more time to the knightly 
Viceroy to whom this was chiefly due. Of a nobler type 
than either Cortez or Pizarro, he is rather to be compared 
in our minds with the great Englishman of two centuries 
later,—Clive. It is told of him that a bitter enemy, one who 
had been with him and had sought again and again to thwart 
him in his great enterprises, died in poverty at Cochin while 
Albuquerque was at the height of his greatness. “But 
Alfonso d’ Albuquerque forgot all that he had been guilty 
of towards himself and only held in memory that this man 
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had been his companion in arms, and helped him in all the 
troubles connected with the conquest of the kingdom of 
Ormuz like a cavalier, and ordered him to be buried at his 
expense with the usual display of torches, and himself ac- 
companied the body to the grave clad all in mourning.” 

The first quarter of the sixteenth century, then, saw 
Portugal in practical possession of a monopoly of the trade 
of Southern Asia. The Italian cities had to be content with 
that which still might be brought in a thin trickle by Moorish 
and Egyptian merchants through the Red Sea, or which came 
by the two more northerly routes—through Syria and 
through the Bosphorus. The glory of Lisbon surpassed the 
glory of Venice, and Lisbon herself was almost equalled 
by Goa. Yet with the new spirit of intellectual life and 
enterprise that was stirring in Europe monopoly could not 
long prevail,—at least without a struggle. Even the treaty 
with Spain (the Treaty of Tordesillas), drawing a line be- 
tween the two empires 370 leagues west of the Azores, 
ignored the fact that the earth was round, and before long 
the Portuguese traders saw with consternation the little 
squadron of Magellan (a Portuguese, but in the service of 
Spain) come sailing across the Pacific to the Philippines 
and the Moluccas. Each of the indignant rivals could ap- 
peal with unanswerable force to the Papal Bull of 1493 and 
the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494), and though the matter was 
partly settled by the Convention of Saragossa in 1529 there 
remained much heartburning and frequent deadly quarrels. 
The two other possible competitors (before the revolt of 
the Netherlands from Spain) were France and England. But 
until late in the century both of these accepted as a thing ac- 
complished the arrangements of 1493-4. One opening only 
was left by which the ambition and enterprise of the two 
northern states might find a way to gain wealth and power 
over seas. The Treaty of Tordesillas forbade intrusion from 
the west or south. Nothing was said about the north. Even 
before the voyage of Columbus the merchants of Bristol had 
sent ships out into the western ocean to seek a northwest 
passage to Asia, and after 1492 their efforts were redoubled. 
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So in the closing years of the fifteenth century we see Spain 
believing herself to possess a southwestern passage to India, 
Portugal finally achieving the discovery of a southeastern 
route, and England eagerly seeking one by the northwest. 
No one realized that the three might clash. “You wrote that 
a person like Columbus,” says the King of Spain in a 
letter to his ambassador in England in 1496, “has come to 
England for the purpose of pursuading the king to enter into 
an undertaking similar to that of the Indies, without preju- 
dice to Spain or Portugal. He is quite at liberty.” 

In May, 1497, accordingly, John Cabot sailed from 
England with the hope of reaching Asia by the north Atlantic. 
Late in June—first of Europeans unless we except Leif 
Ericsson—he sighted the mainland of North America some- 
where on the coast of Newfoundland or Cape Breton Island ; 
but he and England thought it was Asia, and voyage after 
voyage ended in vain explorations on the unpromising coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador in search of some sign 
of the way to Cathay. That America was not Asia was 
evident before many years, but there was left a chance of at 
least passing through by the north to the Pacific as Magellan 
had to the south. And not of a northwest passage only, 
but even of one by the northeast was there hope in those years 
of blind groping. In 1553 Sir Hugh Willoughby sailed— 
at the suggestion and under the protection of a company 
headed by Sebastian Cabot—for the discovery of Cathay, 
and “diverse other regions, dominions, islands, and places 
unknown,” by the northeast route. Through the summer 
and fall of that year his three vessels coasted along the cheer- 
less shores of Russia, until winter fell upon them. And there 
two years later the hapless captain and his seventy men 
were found sitting or lying as they had died, blocks of ice 
in the shape of men, Willoughby himself seated at his table 
with maps and papers before him, watching them with dead 
eyes that were as full and clear as when the fatal drowsiness 
had seized them two long arctic nights before. John Milton 
tells the whole weird story in his History of Moscovia. More 
famous, doubtless, are the efforts of Humphrey Gilbert in 
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the northwest, and the three voyages of Martin Frobisher of 
which we spoke in our last study. But none of these availed, 
and the memory of them only remains to illustrate to us the 
awakening energy of the people who were already—in Fro- 
bisher’s time—matching strength with Spain on her own 
ground, and were soon to intrude on the eastern domain of 
Portugal. 

Four important events now have to be noted and kept 
in mind as bases of our next step forward into this subject of 
the opening of the East. First, the adoption by the English of 
the Protestant faith, carrying with it a new attitude of in- 
dependence toward the Papal award of 1493. Second, the 
revolt of the Netherlands and the rapid rise of Holland as 
a maritime power. Third, the temporary union in 1580 of 
the crowns of Spain and Portugal. And fourth, the gradual 
growth and final bursting into flame of fierce hatred between 
Catholic Spain and Protestant England. Drake showed his 
countrymen with sufficient clearness that the northwest and 
northeast passages were not the only possible routes from 
England to India. The declining spirit and power of Por- 
tugal was already compelling her as the sixteenth century 
neared its close to give way in the east to the fierce courage 
and enterprise of the Dutch. And though the search for the 
northwest passage was not wholly put aside, yet the founding 
of the East India Company in 1600 proved that England had 
definitely decided to enter competition with Portugal and 
Holland in the Indian Ocean. 

We say “with Portugal and Holland,” for we must re- 
member that the burst of new life in England in the age of 
Elizabeth was in a measure paralleled across the channel by 
the appearance of an independent, fiercely virile Holland. 
And the new Dutch national energy, like the English, found 
part of its expression in maritime and commercial enterprise. 
The Dutch Barentz failed as completely—though less 
tragically—as the English Willoughby in'the attempt to reach 
Asia by the northeast ; and the more gloriously their obstinate 
courage was rewarded by victories over their Spanish op- 
pressors, the more confidently did they turn to the hope of 
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The City of Batavia in the Island of Java, Capital of the Dutch Factories and Settlements in the East Indies. 
From an old Wood-cut. 
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competing with Portugal in her own seas and by the Cape 
route. Two patriotic Dutchmen brought to their country 
the necessary initial information. Cornelius Hunter, a resi- 
dent for many years of Lisbon, found out—by inquiries so 
diligent that they brought him imprisonment at the hands 
of the suspicious Portuguese—all that could be learned at 
the capital. And his facts were supplemented by the ob- 
servations of John Huyghen van Linschoten of Haarlem, 
who from 1583 to 1589 lived at Goa, the Portuguese capital 
of the Indies, in the train of the Archbishop. His accounts 
of India and of the routes to the East were published by 
the special license of the Dutch States-General, ard in 1595 
a squadron of four ships was sent out under Houtman him- 
self. Avoiding the peninsula of India he sailed on to the 
island of Java, made a treaty with the king of Bantam, and 
returned home in triumph. Between 1595 and 1601 fifteen 
Dutch expeditions followed in the footsteps of Houtman 
or penetrated the Pacific by the straits of Magellan, and in 
1602 was formed the Dutch East India Company. 

But Linschoten’s “Voyage to the East Indies” was trans- 
lated into English in 1598, and the splendor of the prize— 
“great provinces, puissant cities, and unmeasurable islands” — 
was held up to the eager eyes of the countrymen of Gresham 
and Hawkins. “I do not doubt,” runs the preface, “but yet 
I do most heartily pray and wish that this poor Translation 
may work in our English nation a further desire and increase 
of honor over all countries of the world by means of our 
Wodden Walles.” It was a wish abundantly fulfilled. 
Linschoten’s work only reinforced the impression already 
made by the marvels told by an English traveler, Ralph Fitch, 
who visited Ormuz in 1583, was taken thence as a prisoner 
to Goa ; journeyed after his release to the court of the Mogul 
Emperor Akbar (where he saw a deplorable number of 
heathen temples and idols: “some be like a cow, some like a 
monkey, some like. peacocks, and some like the devil’), then 
farther east still to Bengal, Burmah and Malacca. In 1591 
he returned to England with a complete account of the wealth 
of the Indian trade and the weakness of the Portuguese hold 
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A View of Fort William in Bengal, Property of the East India Company. From an Old Engraving 
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on it. So the interest awakened by Fitch, renewed by 
Linschoten, and stimulated by every rumor of the decline 
of the Portuguese monopoly and the success of the Dutch in 
Java, Sumatra and Ceylon, was at last focussed on a definite 
undertaking. On September 22, 1599, an assembly 
of London merchants met in Founders’ Hall to con- 
sider the situation. The projects for a route by either north- 
east or northwest, though not wholly put aside, seemed un- 
likely to come to anything. The Muscovy Company, which 
had tried since 1554 to carry on trade by an overland route 
through Russia, was fast realizing that the journey was too 
* long and too expensive for profitable traffic. And the Levant 
Company, which had been competing with the Mediterranean 
merchants on their own ground with some success, was 
finding Turkish insolence, the greed of the Barbary pirates, 
and the Spanish hold on the straits of Gibraltar so vexatious 
and disastrous that any relief might well be welcomed. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that two of the most prominent men 
in the assembly of London merchants in Founders’ Hall were 
among the founders of the Levant Company. Already, 
earlier in 1599, they had sent to the court of the Great 
Mogul one John Mildenhall, a merchant of London, to make 
preliminary negotiations for the opening up of trade with 
India with renewed energy and by the Cape route. And 
now after some days of discussion the assembly subscribed 
£30,133 ‘for an initial voyage and formially requested the 
Queen to grant them “a privilege in succession and to in- 
corporate them in a company, for that the trade to the Indies 
being so far remote from hence, cannot be traded but in a 
joint and a united stock.” 

For diplomatic reasons the consent of the government 
was delayed, but at last it was intimated to the leaders of the 
enterprise that all was well. At once a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for the voyage. A warship of 600 tons— 
built to serve as a privateer and owned by the Earl of Cumber- 
land—with three smaller ships and a pinnace were purchased 
and fitted out with speed, the committee providing a barrel 
of beer daily for the workmen so that “they leave not their 
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work to run to the alehouse.” More than double the original 
capital was subscribed. And on December 31, 1600, a charter 
from Queen Elizabeth constituted the adventurers into “one ' 
body complete and politick, in deed and in name, by the 
name of the Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies,” the purposes of the undertaking 
being “the Honour of our Nation, the Wealth of our People, 
the Increase of our Navigation, and the advancement of law- 
ful traffic to the benefit of our Commonwealth.” The charter 
secured to the Company for fifteen years an exclusive right 
to trade in all seas and countries beyond the Cape and Straits 
of Magellan except such as may be in the actual possession of 
any Christian prince “in amity with the Queen,” with the 
necessary powers of discipline, bye-laws, and defence. Thus 
appropriately, in the closing years of great Elizabeth, was 
formed that most famous of all merchant companies, destined 
after a century and a half of trade to stand suddenly in daz- 
zing splendor before the world as the conqueror of the Car- 
natic, of Bengal, then of all India. 

Before we turn to the early struggles of the company 
in the East, it would be a pity not to quote the quaint, Puri- 
tanical, Elizabethan regulations issued by the Directors to 
their servants. At each factory, as a trading post was called, 
the members of the staff were to live and eat together, to meet 
daily for prayers, and to be in at a certain hour of night. They 
must be brotherly one to another (“no brabbles’’), cleanly of 
person, respectful to superior officers and to the preacher, and 
careful as to their health. Blasphemy, gambling, drinking, 
and banqueting are sternly denounced. And all these in- 
structions are given in a kindly, albeit an uncompromising 
tone, in minutes and in letters in which a strictly business de- 
tail might be followed by a grave warning against the evils 
of gluttony. Take these sentences from a letter of 1610. 
“And because there is no means more prevalent to strengthen 
and confirm the ways of the godly in righteousness than the 
spirit of God which is the guide into all good motions, and 
no aim more pregnant to support and uphold the sinner from 
falling into wickedness than the grace of God. . . . we 
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exhort you in the fear of God to be very careful to assemble 
together your whole family (i.¢., all the employes of the post) 
every morning and evening, and to join together in all 
humility with hearty prayer to Almighty God for his merciful 
protection.” “Settle such modest and sober government in 
your own household that neither amongst themselves there 
be contentious quarrels or other occasions of strife.” “Com- 
port yourselves both in your habit and housekeeping in such 
comely and convenient manner as neither may disparage our 
business nor be accounted too excessive in expenses.” This 
admirable advice was accompanied, moreover, with goodly 
aids to spiritual and intellectual refreshment. “For the better 
comfort and recreation of such of our factors as are residing 
in the Indies we have sent the works of that worthy servant 
of Christ Mr. William Perkins, together with Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs and Mr. Hackluit’s voyages to recreate their spirits 
with variety of history.” What could be better, surely ? 
One’s heart goes out across the three centuries to these 
stalwart old London merchants who so studiously chose their 
words in the quaintly phrased despatches. The old letter 
books of the Company are yellow and musty now, and yet 
life comes back to them quickly enough as we read words 
throbbing with the same spirit that we know so well in 
colonial New England, the spirit of indomitable Puritan 
strength and conviction and unshakable purpose. These 
founders of the East India Company were men who might 
have been the fathers or the neighbors of those who, a few 
years later, settled Plymouth and Boston. 

The first ten years of the new undertaking were 
years of doubtful fortune. Not only was each voyage 
itself long and hazardous, not only was it no easy 
matter to take from England commodities that could 
be profitably exchanged for the silks and calicoes and 
spices of Asia, but suspicious and powerful enemies awaited 
with deadly intent each English ship that ventured into the 
Indian Ocean. On the coast of India the Portuguese still held 
the field, not in the old-time strength that had been theirs 
before the dead hand of Spain had fallen upon them, and 
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before the cruel poison of the Inquisition had sapped their 
life, but still with gallant determination to defend what was 
left of the heritage bequeathed to them by Da Gama and 
Albuquerque. And farther east, at Malacca and on the coast 
of Java the Dutch watchfully held the control of the trade to 
the Spice Islands. Behind both of these European rivals lay 
the native princes, and little as they might love the masterful 
aliens who bullied them into trade and curtailed their in- 
dependence, yet they were scarcely likely to risk cruel dis- 
pleasure and vengeance by giving favor to the insignificant 
late comers. 

The first distinct conflict on the Malabar coast came in 
the fall of 1611, near Surat. Sir Henry Middleton with three 
English ships found a Portuguese squadron of twenty armed 
vessels lying across the mouth of the river by which the city 
had to be reached. Their commander, with courtesy, but 
with decision, informed the English captain that unless he 
bore letters from the King of Spain or his Viceroy he must 
forbid entrance. To which Middleton naturally responded 
that he came not to interfere with any rights of the Portu- 
guese but to open up trade with the Great Mogul, in whose 
cities he had as good a right to trade as any adventurer in 
Christendom. But the Englishman’s insistence availed little 
against his rival’s positive orders, and a more definite step 
became necessary when supplies began to run short and 
scurvy to break out. Three ships seemed scarcely likely to 
break a blockade maintained by twenty, yet seamanship 
availed much in the shoals of that dangerous coast, and the 
attack that came as the English stood in toward shore was 
beaten off so fiercely that the attitude of the natives was de- 
termined as it was by Clive’s defence of Arcot nearly a 
century and a half later. The sight of a prize taken trium- 
phantly by the little force of the English under the very eyes of 
a six times stronger enemy convinced the discerning Indians 
that the hostility of the Portuguese was less dangerous than 
that of the new arrivals, and trade was opened at once. If 
doubt still remained, it was removed by the great fight of 
Swally, near Surat, in December, 1612. Four Portuguese 
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galleons, aided by twenty-six small galleys—useful for quick 
movement in the shallow water—tried to capture Thomas 
Best, commanding the Company’s ship “Red Dragon” and 
a smaller vessel that he had with him. Day after day the 
armada renewed the attack, ashamed to give up the contest, 
and yet forced again and again to cease their onset and flee 
from these savage sons of the men who had fought under 
Drake and Howard; until at last, with sore loss in men and 
ships, the remainder of the squadron sailed-away south to 
Goa, and the Mogul’s soldiers who had gathered on the 
shore to witness the fight knew that the star of Portugal in 
India had set. To Best, himself, exactly a year later (De- 
cember, 1613), was given the imperial decree which estab- 
lished an English factory at Surat,—the first definite foothold 
in India of the future masters of Delhi. 

The victory over the Portuguese came none too soon. 
For disaster followed disaster in the Spice Islands, until in 
1623 the Dutch seized the Compary’s representatives at Am- 
boyna, tortured and executed ‘ten of them, and drove their 
rivals from the field. -It was-irdeed the great age of Holland. 
This business of Amboyna was.murderous and shameful 
enough, but in the main.tlr¢e ‘Dutch won in the far east because 
the eastern trade was to theni a national enterprise, into which 
they threw their full strength at a time when their country 
was filled with the spirit of an heroic age. So they held their 
own in the Spice Islands, and the English returned to India, 
not knowing that their place of retreat held for them a destiny 
immeasurably greater than any petty bargain with the Dutch 
could have brought them in the Moluccas. Each company— 
Dutch and English—now held to its own field, and the de- 
feated Portuguese clung, angry and disconsolate, to a Goa 
shorn: of its splendor, nursing great memories of the time 
when their heroic captains had achieved for Europe the open- 
ing of the East. One act in the great drama of India was over. 
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The Great Duel With France . 


HEN Philip II sent his invincible Armada to 

invade England in 1588 he was unquestionably 

lord of the most powerful monarchy in Christendom. A 
century before, Spain had hardly begun to be ranked as a 
great power at all. A century after, she had yielded her 
primacy to France. It was long, indeed, before England 
realized that the adversary with whom she had grappled so 
fiercely on the Spanish Main and in the fight off Gravelines 
was ceasing to be dangerous. For Spain’s decline was a 
gradual one. The wealth of Mexico and South America 
made her for generations the richest state in Europe,— 
richest, that is to say, in wealth immediately available for 
purposes of conquest and aggrandizement. We see now 
clearly enough that gold and silver are by no means the 
surest source of national prosperity. We know that the very 
use of the shiploads of bullion that came year after year 
from America meant a squandering of resources as absolute 
as the hewing down of a vast area of timber without thought 
of replanting. As each tree might be made an immediate source 
of revenue, so might each ingot of gold or silver; but as the 
destruction of the forest leaves a barren waste of stumps, so 
the draining of the Indies meant ultimate exhaustion of the 
supply, and worse still, the moral degeneration of the spend- 
thrift who drew on his capital and awakened too late from 
the illusion that had destroyed him. All this is clear enough 
now, and needs little wisdom to point the moral. But 
during the first half of the seventeenth century Spain’s gold 
still made her formidable, and if her fleets were yielding 
place to those of Holland and England, yet her naval power 
was not to be despised, and her soldiers were still esteemed 
the best equipped and the best disciplined in Europe. 
France was her great rival, as in the days of Charles V, but 
the relative strength of the combatants was no longer what it 
had been when the giant power of the lord of Austria, Spain, 
the Netherlands and the Indies struck down Francis I at 
Pavia. During the period when the might of Spain was at 
its zenith France lay almost powerless, torn in twain by the 
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fierce religious wars of which St. Bartholomew was only the 
most terrible incident. But at last in 1598, when Spain, 
ruined by the bigotry of Philip II and the deceptive wealth 
of the Indies, was well on the road to hopeless decline, her 
rival stood united and strong with the vigor of a healthy 
patriotic reaction against the disunion of the past fifty years. 
Under Henry of Navarre France entered upon a new era. 
There are few periods to which a Frenchman untainted by 
extreme republicanism can look back with more patriotic 
satisfaction than the seventeenth ceutnry. It was not an 
age of developing liberty. On the contrary it saw the steady 
decrease of national influence on the government, and the 
rise of a monarchy more absolutely centralized and more 
perfectly organized than Europe had seen since the best days 
of Rome. But at the same time, under the strong, wise rule 
of men like Henry IV and his great co-worker Sully, the two 
famous Cardinals, Richelieu and Mazarin, and that master 
brain of all the ministers of Louis XIV, Jean-Baptiste Col- 
bert, France grew and waxed prosperous, while her power 
in arms at length overshadowed that of Spain herself. The 
peace that closed the Thirty Years War in Germany (1648) 
was in effect a diplomatic triumph for France and a blow to 
Spain. Already on the field of Rocroi (1643) Condé had 
anticipated by force of arms the victory planned by the cun- 
ning brains of Richelieu and Mazarin, and in those fateful 
five years the military greatness of Spain sank beyond hope 
of resurrection. Henceforward her destiny tended more and 
more to be merged into that of her rival, until in the eight- 
eenth century the alliance between the countries north and 
south of the Pyrenees was a familiar and permanent fact 
in the diplomacy of Europe,—an alliance, moreover, in which 
France was the controlling factor. Only fitfully and inef- 
fectually did Spain ever again assert a claim to the glory 
that had been hers before the Inquisition cowed her into 
spiritual torpor, and her ill-gotten wealth destroyed her 
manhood. But France grew more formidable with every 
decade. Louis XIV, with all his faults, had two virtues 
which, joined to a never satisfied ambition and a limitless 
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vanity, seemed likely for a time to make him master of 
Europe: he had immense industry and the keenest of eyes 
in the selection of able ministers. “Louis XIV,” says 
Macaulay in one of his most Macaulayesque passages, “was 
not a great general. He was not a great legislator. But he 
was, in one sense of the words, a great king. * * * His 
was a talisman which extorted the obedience of the proudest 
and mightiest spirits. The haughty and turbulent war- 
riors whose contests had agitated France during his minority 
yielded to the irresistible spell, and like the gigantic slaves 
of the ring and lamp of Aladdin, labored to decorate and 
aggrandize a master whom they could have crushed. * * * 
The arms of Turenne were the terror of Europe. The 
policy of Colbert was the strength of France. But in their 
foreign successes and their internal prosperity the people 
saw only the greatness and wisdom of Louis.” 

Now all the power, all the genius at the disposal of 
this proud lord of France, all the resources of his vast 
realm, were turned to the realization of two great schemes. 
With Colbert steadily building up the wealth of the coun- 
try, nursing its industry and commerce and organizing its 
finances, with Louvois, Condé, Turenne, and Vauban 
rapidly fashioning armies, building fortifications, gathering 
and perfecting all the equipment of war, or hurling a blow 
with sure stroke against some startled enemy,—the king 
himself contemplated wealth and warlike power simply as 
means by which he could in Europe extend his dominions 
to the Rhine, and in America build up a colony that might 
mean more to France in days to come than Mexico and Peru 
with all their wealth had ever meant to Spain. The former 
would mean supremacy in Europe; the latter might well 
mean in time supremacy in the world. Opposition to the 
first would come from the Netherlands, the German states 
along the frontier, and Austria, all of whom were threatened 
with partial or complete conquest and the dangerous neigh- 
borhood of a vast and expanding military power. To these 
might be added England, if she could spare time and energy 
from her absorbing problems at home to attend to affairs 
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across the Channel. In the New World, Germany, Hol- 
land and Austria were interested not at all. There the 
ambition of Louis was confronted only by the colonies of 
England. But behind the colonies stood the mother coun- 
try, and events might well bring about such a situation that 
Great Britain would perforce have to arouse herself to a 
stern conflict or submit to a second place or none at all 
on the sea and in America. 

Such then was the situation when England at last 
ended her long period of struggle, doubt, and heart-burning 
in the effort to reconcile her well-loved principles of mon- 
archy with her fundamental liberties. One stage of the 
conflict had carried her into republicanism, an end not 
desired and not maintained. The next crisis, that of 1688, 
had a happier and more stable outcome. The departure of 
James II and the coming of William III inaugurated the 
limited monarchy of England as we know it, and the coun- 
try could once more turn with a free mind to problems 
other than those of Parliaments and kingly prerogatives. 
Here then stood one such problem in full sight. The growth 
of France had already awakened the jealousy and anxiety 
of thoughtful leaders of all parties. When William of 
Orange was invited to take the throne, the Englishmen who 
sent for him knew perfectly well that they were negotiating 
with the man who, as the chief magistrate of the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands, was the bitterest and ablest 
of all the enemies of France. His accession to the throne 
of England meant at once the formation of a Grand Alli- 
ance against the ambition of Louis in which the island king- 
dom took the first place. So was opened in 1689 that second 
Hundred Years War, as Seeley has called it, which began 
as an effort to restore and maintain the balance of power, 
but which became finally a gigantic duel for empire in three 
continents, only ending at last on the field of Waterloo. 

For a systematic study of the conflict in its European 
phases we have no time just now, necessary as it may be 
occasionally to revert to single situations that were world- 
wide in their significance. Rather must we turn now 
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definitely to America, where the most momentous part of 
the great struggle was to be fought out. Nowhere else 
in the world were the two rivals face to face in quite such 
an uncompromising way. Beginning their colonial ex- 
perience on the same continent at almost the same time, 
they developed there, each colony after the manner of the 
race it represented. In the one grew up stalwart citizens 
and men of affairs like Franklin and.Washington. We of 
English speech know them well, for they are of our own 
blood. In the other were men of an even more picturesque 
type, perhaps, a type at any rate less familiar to us,— 
knightly heroes like Champlain, Frontenac and La Salle, 
who, if they failed in their effort to plant a faithful and 
powerful image of old France in the New World, left us 
nevertheless a deathless memory of courage and constancy. 
Between the two peoples grew up a mortal enmity. Al- 
most from the very infancy of the two colonies New France 
and New England gripped throats and fought savagely for 
life and power. Even in so vast a continent neither was 
content to own a rival or a possible superior. So supreme 
was the long struggle and so momentous the issue that no 
true American, no true Englishman has vulgarized it by 
a word of contempt for the conquered. No annals written 
by an American historian are so fascinating, so vitalized by 
living sympathy, as the familiar narratives that tell us the 
heroic tales of the Jesuit mission among the Hurons, of 
Champlain’s voyage up the Ottawa, of wild grapples with 
an irreconcilable, ever watchful enemy, of the perils and 
romance of Ville Marie, of the self-sacrifice, the gallant 
courage, the loyal endurance of the brave race whom in 
no unequal fight our fathers fought and conquered. And in 
our memories of the last great conflict between the two 
races in America, when all our pride of blood is stirred by 
the glorious deeds of English and Americans fighting and 
winning side by side, and when we treasure every word and 
every movement of the conqueror of Quebec, the countrymen 
of Parkman have yet surely rewritten for Montcalm the noble 
line of Juvenal,—Victrix causa deis placuit, victa Catoni. 
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Queen Elizabeth and most of her paladins were dead 
before the first permanent colony was planted by Englishmen 
in a new world. The son of Mary Stuart was on the throne, 
ignoble son of a brilliant mother, and if Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson and Bacon still continued the literary glory 
of the Elizabethan age, Raleigh alone was left of that 
chivalrous group of courtiers and men of action who left 
to the duller, greyer ages that followed a memory so full 
of magic life and color. It was his colony that at last in 
1606 took root in the land he had named Virginia,—took 
root and waxed strong and manfully asserted its right to 
manage its own affairs before it was twenty years old. The 
settlers represented divers and complex motives,—thirst for 
actual gold, the wealth that might come from a northwest 
passage if, as was thought, the Western Ocean were only 
a little distance away, and the more practical belief that a 
good trade could be built up with the products of the soil. 
Englishmen too saw the advantage of buying from a colony 
what had heretofore been imported from foreign states. 
“What commodities soever,” wrote one enthusiast, “Spaine, 
France, Italy, or these parts doe yield to us in wines of all 
sorts, in oyles, in flax, in rosens, in pitch, frankinsense, 
coorans, sugers, and such like, these partes doe abound with 
the growth of them all.” And if the dearth of gold mines 
and the fading of the dream of a near-by Western Sea 
caused the abandonment of some of the early visions, if there 
were many dark years of misery and discouragement, yet 
on the whole the colony grew and prospered, and even 
though tobacco might take the place of “oyles and frankin- 
sense” a good thriving traffic sprang up nevertheless, and 
the colony forged gallantly ahead in spite of Spanish 
intrigues, settlers of doubtful morals, vexatious laws and 
troubles with the Indians. For back of all the struggles 
and anxieties of those years there was hope, nay a certainty, 
that a great future awaited the little colony if only she could 
win her way through these first hard years. “Be not gulled,” 
wrote Governor Dale in vigorous words to England, “with 
the clamorous reports of bad people. Believe Caleb and 
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Joshua. * * * I have seen the best countries of Europe; 
I protest unto you before the living God—put them all 
together, this country will be equivalent unto them, it being 
inhabitant with good people.” And the same hope strength- 
ened the courage of those stouthearted and worthy English- 
men who prayed “that merciful and tender God who is 
both easie and glad to be entreated, that it would please 
Him to bless and water these feeble beginnings, and that 
as He is wonderful in all His workés, so to nourish this 
graine of seed that it may spread till the people of this 
earth admire the greatnesse and seeke the shade and fruits 
thereof.”* 

Fourteen years after the founding of Jamestown and 
many hundreds of miles to the northeast, in a little ship 
coasting anxiously along a rocky shore, there gathered one 
December day in 1620 a group of grave men to put their 
names to a solemn covenant: 

In the name of God, amen; we, whose names are under- 
written, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign King 
James, * * * having undertaken, for the glory of God 
and advancement of the Christian faith, and honor of our 
king and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia, do by these presents, solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and of one another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body politic, for 
our better ordering and preservation and furthering of the 
ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute and 
frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions, and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general good of the colony. 
Unto which we promise all due submission and obedience. 

In this spirit was founded the colony of Plymouth, 
and in this spirit another group of Puritans found- 
ed Boston ten years later. In this spirit did _lit- 
tle bands of men go forth from Massachusetts from 
time to time to found what we now know as the 
other states of New England. And the same soberness 
of mind, the same depth of responsibility, the same grave 


*Brown, “Genesis of the United States,” Vol. I. 
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independence of spirit permeates every act and every utter- 
ance of these strong-souled founders of this new Puritan 
England. Freedom, (not Rousseau’s freedom, but the self- 
restrained liberty of Englishmen), .responsibility, caution, 
courage of conviction,—all the typical English virtues of the 
sterner kind are found in these exiles. Broad minded and 
broad hearted kindliness, joy in the beauty and pleasures of 
the world were doubtless lacking ; these virtues of the milder, 
more joyous, more generous type would be found more readily 
in the homes of Maryland and Virginia. For Heaven turned 
to the Cavalier a brighter countenance than to the Puritan. 
To the earnest citizen of Plymouth or Boston in these days 
this earthly life was a grave business, to be lightened doubt- 
less for the younger spirits by some godly mirth and by the 
natural sentiments of life—Jonathan Edwards himself was 
no Hildebrand, nor was Cotton Mather a St. Bernard— 
but grave in the main nevertheless, with the commandments 
of the Lord, the brevity and responsibilities of life, and the 
fear of Hell to be kept constantly in mind. Yet the reversion 
to Old Testament standards which was the bane of Puritan- 
ism, and which was implied in Cotton’s motto for his code 
of laws—“Jehovah is our Judge, Jehovah is our Lawgiver, 
Jehovah is our King; He will save us”—was ever balanced 
in the sagacious minds of the ruling spirits of the little com- 
monwealth by the steadying influence of their race tradi- 
tions. “Our government,” declared the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court in 1646, “is framed according to our Charter and 
the fundamental and common laws of England, and carried 
on according to the same (taking the words of eternal 
truth and righteousness along with them, as that rule by 
which all kingdoms and jurisdictions must render account 
of every act and administration at the last day’). So on 
these two foundation stones, the fundamental laws of Eng- 
land and “eternal truth and righteousness” did these earnest 
fellow countrymen of Hampden and Eliot try to begin the 
building of a structure that might endure. 

Such then in essential characteristics were the English 
colonists in America in the seventeenth century. The whole 
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tendency of their life and growth was in the direction of 
greater freedom, greater independence, the more complete 
realization of the principles of Magna Charta and the Petition 
of Right, and this was substantially as true of Virginia as of 
Massachusetts. So with great variety, but with this solid 
basis of individual liberty and self-respect underlying all, the 
colonies of New England and the South grew until they 
had absorbed and more or less Anglicized the Dutch of 
New York, the Swedes of Delaware, and the Germans of 
Pennsylvania, and had occupied the Atlantic coast from 
Maine to Florida. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
their population numbered over a million and a half, three- 
fourths of whom were negro slaves, scattered along the coast 
and spreading inland in rapidly decreasing density to the 
edge of the Alleghenies. Most of the people were farmers. 
The only cities of any size were Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York and Charleston,—the largest being Philadelphia, with 
a population of about 25,000. Of the thirteen colonies, three 
were governed according to a charter (Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island), three were held by a proprietor, 
(Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware), and seven were 
controlled directly by the Crown (Virginia, the Carolinas, 
New York, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Georgia), 
but the government of them all was practically identical, for 
in all there was a governor and a representative assembly, 
and in all the assembly held the reins of power almost as 
completely as does the House of Commons in modern Eng- 
land. Apart from commercial regulation—vexatious, but 
more or less taken for granted—there was little interference 
of any kind in England. In nearly every practical respect 
the American colonies, first fruits of the expansion of Eng- 
land, were free and independent states. 

And now what of the expansion of France? Less 
‘than thirty years after the death of Columbus, Jacques 
Cartier of St. Malo crossed the Atlantic to the beautiful 
country where he was to plant the banner of the lilies. Into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and up the glorious river the Breton 
sailor guided his little ship until he saw outlined before him 
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that cape which can never be forgotten by him who once 
sees it—outlines bold and defiant as Gibraltar, yet softened 
by touches of green to a beauty utterly unlike the hard, un- 
compromising grimness of the Mediterranean fortress. On 
still he sailed until he came to the island that lies at the 
mouth of the Ottawa, and here, six hundred miles from the 
sea, checked in his progress by the Lachine rapids, he decided 
to turn back. Where a great city now stands Cartier found 
the walled town of Hochelaga, and there the friendly Indians 
received the white men, implored their touch for the aged 
and sick, and guided them to the top of the mountain named 
by its discoverer Mount Royal. It is not impossible even 
now, looking down from the green heights over the busy 
city with its chimneys and its steeples and its muffled rattle 
and hum, to think of it as the eager Frenchman saw it,—a 
vast expanse of foliage, broken by the fields of maize, by 
the long houses of the Indians, and by the silver flood of the 
St. Lawrence, then more green beyond, until the distant 
forest melted in a line of blue hills away off to the south. It 
was the first survey of New France, a hundred years before 
the valiant Maisonneuve founded Montreal. But the time 
was not ripe for permanent settlement, and Cartier, like 
Roberval and de la Roche who came after him, was only 
an opener of the way to others. 

Evil times came then to France, and as Catholic and 
Huguenot tore at each other’s throats, little thought was given 
to the lands over seas. But the close of the century brought 
Henry of Navarre and peace, and in the return of national 
life and vigor that came then, there arose once more an in- 
terest in the domains across the Atlantic.—domains that still 
awaited the hero brave enough and staunch enough to break 
the bonds of savagery and build a Christian state in the 
western continent. Courage and endurance beyond the com- 
mon, the task surely demanded, but a man was found 
equal to the need. In the spring of 1608, Samuel de Cham- 
plain, Father of New France, entered the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence with a commission from King Henry. Sailing 
past the mouth of the Saguenay, past the Isle of Bacchus, 
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past the beautiful falls of Montmorency, he came to the rug- 
ged cliff where Cartier had visited the Indian city of 
Stadacona. Five years before, he had sailed through the nar- 
row passage between Quebec and the Heights of Levi on 
to Hochelaga, but now he landed, and here on the low slope 
between cliff and river were built the rude huts and walls 
of the capital of New France. 

Champlain at first scarcely realized the acute questions 
of diplomacy and statesmanship hidden in the leafy wilder- 
ness of Canada, and as they began to arise he had to decide 
them with less knowledge of the savage politics of America 
than we have of innermost Africa. His fateful alliance with 
the Algonquins and Hurons against the Iroquois might have 
been undertaken less promptly had he been aware of the 
power and ferocity of the great Confederacy. But in the 
main we associate the name of the founder of Quebec with 
simple manlinesss and courage, with justice and exhaustless 
patience in dealing both with his restless companions 
and his savage allies. Under his fostering care the 
little colony took root, sent out explorers and mus- 
sionaries, and made its influence felt as far west 
as Lake Huron and the boundaries of the Iroquois 
country. Under him, too, purity and uniformity of faith 
was secured by the exclusion of all heretics. So the contrast 
with the English colonies was made complete. The one was 
Catholic ; the other Protestant. The one made alliances with 
the Indians and sought to create a league which might 
secure the friendship of all the Canadian tribes and the de- 
struction of the Iroquois; the other held sternly aloof from 
savage entanglements, and later on only half-heartedly ac- 
cepted the alliance even of the Six Nations. New France 
neglected agriculture, threw her energy into the fur trade, 
penetrated the interior, planted trading posts and forts at 
countless strategic points, and trusted to the mother country 
for provisions and for a market; New England sent out 
explorers rarely and with hesitation, paid but indifferent 
attention to the fur trade, cleared the land, cultivated the soil 
and depended on the home island for the conveniences of 
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life, not its necessaries. In her own way, then, reflecting old 
France in her faith, her boldness, her high-hearted enter- 
prise, her chivalry, her contempt for the Philistine virtues of 
the Massachusetts farmer or the Virginia planter, Canada 
grew and ever took a firmer grip on the soil which she was 
winning by the heroism of her pioneers and watering with 
the blood of her martyrs. 

One other element in the situation, and this a funda- 
mental one, must be noted now before we come to the definite 
conflict between the two races. We have already seen the 
democratic spirit, the determined individualism of the Eng- 
lish colonies. They reflected and continued, as was in- 
evitable, the deepest tendencies of their race. In just such 
measure was New France the reflection of the society and 
the monarchy—then at the height of their glory—which 
yet bore in them the seeds of death, and were to 
perish in ghastly ruin only a century after the great deeds 
of Frontenac and La Salle. In the new world as in the 
old were found seigneurs and vassals. In the new world as 
in the old was popular initiative held sternly down. As 
Richelieu and Colbert labored to build France into a 
military despotism, effective and benevolent, but absolutely 
centralized, so did their representatives make Canada a 
military unit, reflecting the centralization, the social divisions 
of the mother land. The States-General, the ancient repre- 
sentative assembly of France, had met last in 1614. It was 
not to be summoned again until the eve of the Revolution. 
But Count Frontenac, greatest of all the governors of New 
France, thought it best to summon a miniature States- 
General at Quebec, and did so in the autumn of 1672. His 
admonition on the subject from Colbert sufficiently shows 
the attitude of the government at home: 


The assembling and division of all the inhabitants into 
three orders or estates which you have done for the purpose 
of having them take the oath of fidelity, may have been 
productive of good just then. But is is well for you to 
observe that you are always to follow, in the government and 
management of that country, the forms in force here; and 
as our kings have considered it for a long time advantageous 
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Champlain’s Attack on Indian Fort in Western New York 


to their service not to assemble the States-General of their 
kingdom, with a view perhaps to abolish insensibly that 
ancient form, you likewise ought rarely, or (to speak more 
correctly) never, give that form to the corporate body of 
the inhabitants of that country. 


That is to say, autocracy was to prevail in the new 
world as in the old. Even the relics of feudalism, while in 
form they were to be transplanted over the seas, were yet to 
be subordinated more completely to the central authority. 
Lords and vassals alike were to form part of a political and 
military machine such as Colbert was striving with all the 
force of his genius to create in France. At home the 
prejudices and privileges of ages, the suspicion and wealth 
of a great middle class, the jealousy and power of the Church 
and the nobility made absolute centralization impossible. 
In America there were no such obstacles. As De Tocqueville 
acutely remarked, the system of Louis XIV in its merits and 
its defects may be best studied not in France but in Canada. 
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Old France was divided for purposes of administration 
into thirty-five généralités or intendances, each cared for by 
a governor—as the military head of the district—and an 
Intendant, whose duties covered every conceivable interest in 
which a paternal government can possibly interfere with its 
children. So it was in Canada. New France was simply 
made an ideal généralité. Her governor protected her from 
the Indians, and marshalled her resources for the great duel 
with the English. The Intendant nursed the fur trade, col- 
lected and disbursed the revenues, and watched over the 
material welfare of the colony. The genius and aims of 
Colbert were ideally reflected in the great Intendant Talon. 
The potential evils and corruption of the system were illus- 
trated by the infamous Bigot. But in any case, for good or 
evil, Canada was the faithful copy of a military despotism— 
united, energetic, high-spirited, but utterly lacking in the 
abundant life, the reserve force, the possibilities of indefi- 
nite and irresistible expansion that lay in the divided, quarrel- 
some, but independent and liberty-loving colonies to the 
south. 

‘ Long before King William formed the Grand Alliance 
against Louis XIV the coming war between New France 
and New England was foreseen by the keen-eyed rulers of 
Quebec. For a brief period about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the destruction of the Hurons (1648) and the 
increased danger from the Iroquois after they began to pur- 
chase arms from the Dutch on the Hudson caused explora- 
tion to languish. But during Talon’s tenure of the office 
of Intendant fur-traders and explorers crept farther and 
farther west until they could bring news of the copper mines 
of Lake Superior, and believed themselves to be not more 
than three hundred leagues from the Vermilion Sea, or 
fifteen hundred from China. Interested as the Intendant 
was in trade and its extension, his reports are more than 
commercial bulletins. Already the design was taking shape 
at Quebec to penetrate west and south until connection might 
be made with the Gulf of Mexico. Eleven years before the 
great voyage of La Salle, Daumont de Saint Lusson, with 
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due formality of hymns, the planting of a cross, and the fix- 
ing of a plate engraved with the arms of France, took formal 
possession at Sault Ste. Marie of the Great West: 


In the name of the Most High, Mighty, and Redoubted 
.Monarch, Louis, Fourteenth of that name, Most Christian 
King of France and of Navarre, I take possession of this 
place, Sainte Marie du Saut, as also of Lakes Huron and 
Superior, the Island of Manitoulin, and all countries, lakes, 
rivers, and streams contiguous amd adjacent thereto,—both 
those which have been discovered and those which may be 
discovered hereafter, in all their length and breadth, bounded 
on the one side by the seas of the North and of the West, 
and on the other by the South Sea, etc. etc. 

And these were no mere high sounding words. The 
voyages of Joliet, Marquette and La Salle confirmed the 
foresight of Talon. The Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
valley were annexed by virtue, not of chance discovery but 
of keen statesmanship and heroic enterprise. And with the 
administration of Frontenac began in earnest the building of 
the chain of fortresses which was to hem in the English and 
secure for France three-quarters of the American continent. 

When the seventeenth century closed the war was well 
begun. In 1690 the English had made their second* attempt 
to take Quebec, and had been foiled by the fiery courage of 
Frontenac. All along the frontier blazing villages and rov- 
ing war parties told of the beginning of the bitter fight for 
supremacy between two races who had thrown away the 
thought of compromise. And not merely the main issue but 
the strategy of the war soon became clear. The interior of 
North America was accessible by a very few clearly marked 
paths. There were two great waterways, the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi. Both were in the hands of France. 
There was a third river, the Hudson, which reached at least 
‘part of the way into the interior and which was controlled by 
the English. From its headwaters one could cross easily to 
Lake George and Lake Champlain, or penetrate the woods 

*The first was the successful one of Kirke in 1629, resulting in 


a brief English occupation of the fortress. It was restored to 
France by treaty . 
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by a well-known Indian road to Lake Ontario. But the 
Lake Champlain route was blocked by Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga. If the English did succeed in reaching Lake 
Ontario and building Oswego there, they were still prevented 
from further progress by Fort Frontenac and Fort Niagara 
at the two ends of the Lake. Still another highway remained. 
From Virginia and Pennsylvania one could take a straight 
road through the Blue Ridge and the Alleghenies along the 
passes now marked by the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania Railroads, connect with the Ohio, and so reach 
the Mississippi and the West. Here indeed Dinwiddie and 
Washington with their Virginians almost thrust a wedge into 
the French line. But the energy of the leaders was ill sup- 
ported by the cautious and jealous colonists. A sharp passage 
of arms left the French triumphant, and just where the full 
flood of the Ohio begins Duquesne planted in 1754 the fort 
which he hoped would prove the final bar to the western ex- 
pension of the English. So here lay the situation: Quebec, 
Ticonderoga, Frontenac, Niagara, Duquesne, represented 
so many locked gateways. Before English expansion would 
be possible these must be forced. Sixty or seventy thousand 
Frenchmen were seeking to restrain within the limits of the 
Atlantic seaboard twenty times their number of Englishmen. 
Unity, skilful leadership, military spirit, and the alliance of 
countless Indian tribes gave France first possession of the 
field and an advantage throughout that almost counter- 
balanced her rival’s weight of numbers. And so matters 
stood when the final death grapple began with Braddock’s 
march in 1755. 

In one sense we have just begun our story, and yet 
here we close it. To tell the details of the first blunders and 
failures, and then tell how William Pitt came to power with 
his dauntless courage, his gift of inspiring others to glorious 
achievements ; how his commanders came out to replace men 
of the stamp of Braddock and Louden ; how after two terrible 
years of frontier war during which bushrangers burned and 
ravaged and the colonists lost even the vantage points they 
had gained the tide began to turn; how Forbes and Howe, 
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Amherst and Wolfe broke barrier after barrier; how there 
came at last that glorious and terrible September morning 
in 1759 when the dying Wolfe heard the cries of victory 
ringing in his ears that sounded the knell of France’s empire 
in the New World—all these things have been told many 
times and may be learned in any school book. We have tried 
rather to see what was the issue of the conflict, what were 
the ideals of the combatants, what it.meant to the world that 
the expansion of the French race in America should be 
checked and that of the English permitted to go on in full 
tide. Not that the duel with France was over with the fall 
of Quebec. The defeated Power was able to strike a fierce 
blow at the victor twenty years later, and for a moment in 
the day of Napoleon there was a possibility once more of a 
French Louisiana. Yet the critical years of the conflict were 
those that lay between Washington’s skirmish at Great 
Meadows and the Battle of the Plains of Abraham. Then it 
was that the vast continent for which Spaniard and French- 
man and Englishman had dreamed and fought and suffered 
passed irrevocably to the restless, stubborn, free-born coun- 
trymen of Raleigh and the Pilgrim Fathers. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
“THE BEGINNING OF ENGLAND'S SEA POWER.” 

1. How did the English Empire of Henry II’s time lack 
centralization? 2. Show how narrow were England’s interests 
up to the time of the Tudors. 3. Describe the awakening of 
Europe at the time of the Renaissance. 4. In what respect did 
England seem to fall behind other European nations? 5. How 
did Europe look upon the New World? 6. How did the nations 
exploit each other on the high seas? 7. Why did England and 
Spain drift into bitter hostility? 8. What is the significance of 
the year 1588? 9. Describe Frobisher’s expedition to Greenland. 
1o. What change in England’s outlook was shown by such expe- 
ditions as these? 11. What kinds of foes did England’s seamen 
encounter? 12. Describe Hawkins’ experience with the Spaniards 
at Vera Cruz. 13. Give an account of Drake’s visit to Panama. 
14. What is the significance of the voyages of this period? 

“THE OPENING OF THE EAST.” 


1. How was Elizabethan England greater than the larger 
realm of Edward III or Henry V? 2. Through what agencies 
has the modern English Empire arisen? 3. How recent is the 
creation of this Empire? 4. Why were the English not among 
the earliest European explorers? 5. What were the three early 
highways between Europe and India? 6. How were they closed 
to Europe? 7. Describe the exploration of the’ African coast. 
8. How large a section of India was that occupied by the 
Portuguese? 9. How was the genius of Albuquerque shown? 10. 
Show how Spain and Portugal had eonflicting claims to their new 
world discoveries. 11. Where did England’s opportunity come 
in? 12. What tragic attempt was made at a northeast passage? 
13. What four important events at this time shaped European 
affairs? 14. How did Holland show her commercial spirit? 
15. Describe the organization of the East India Company. 

“ THE GREAT DUEL WITH FRANCE.” 

1. In what did Spain’s wealth consist at the height of her 
power? 2. Show how her prosperity declined. 3. How did 
France attain her eminence in the seventeenth century? 4. What 
elements of strength had Louis XIV? 5. What plans of Empire 
did Louis XIV cherish? 6. Why was the accession of William 
III an event of very great significance to England? 7. What was 
the character of the men who represented the two rival nations 
in the new world? 8 What was the nature of Raleigh’s colony 
in America? y. In what spirit was the Plymouth colony founded? 
10. What common qualities had both colonies? 11. How large 
were these colonies by the middle of the eighteenth century? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. How did Henry II become master of half France? 2. Who 
were the Tudor sovereigns of England? 3. Who was Colet? 
4:.:Erasmts? 5. Thomas More? 6. Who was Lorenzo of 
; Fidrente? 7. *How did Portugal secure Brazil? 8 On what 
occasion did Elizabeth exclaim “No war, no war, my lords!”. 9. 
Where is Deptford? 10. What is the origin of the term the 
-“Spanisy Main”? 11. What is the meaning of Levant? 12. What 
capital in this country is named for a Portuguese explorer ? 


End of October Required Reading, pages 17-80. 








The Death of General Wolfe, from the Famous Painting by Benjamin West 
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The Last Fight of the Revenge 


Those who are familiar with Tennyson’s great ballad of 
“The Revenge” will be interested in reading the following 
account written by Sir Walter Raleigh, himself a great sea- 
fighter, of one of the greatest naval battles in the history of 
the world. The combat had no especial significance, strateg- 
ically or politically ; it was but one and the greatest of that 
series of sea fights by which England broke the power of 
Spain. From the point of view of sane warfare it was 
reckless and even fool-hardy but it has furnished one of the 
most thrilling examples in history of a hopeless battle waged 
in the face of overwhelming numbers. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s account is the basis of Tennyson’s 
great poem, and although the- English is old-fashioned, not 
always plain at first glance, yet it is always vigorous and vivid 
and somehow between the lines one gets a finer picture than 
any mere word-painting could give. 

The battle of the Revenge was, as the account states, 
the fight of one ship with fifty-three; and it was, in a way, 
a bit theatrical as many of the Elizabethan exploits were. 
The men themselves played with an eye to the gallery and 
Sir Richard Grenville’s last words indicate sufficiently well 
that he was aware of his own heroism. And yet, for all that, 
he is none the less truly heroic. 


Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet 
mind; for that I have ended my life as a true soldier ought 
to do, that has fought for his country, Queen, religion and 
honor. Wherefore my soul most joyfully departeth out of 
this body and shall always leave behind it an everlasting 
fame of a valiant and true soldier ; that hath done his duty as 
he was bound to do 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S ACCOUNT 

The Lord Thomas Howard, with six of her Majesty’s 
ships, six victualers of London, the bark. Raleigh, and two or 
three pinnaces riding at anchor near unto Flores, one of the 
westerly islands of the Azores, the last of August in the 
afternoon, had intelligence by one Captain Middleton, of 
the approach of the Spanish Armada, which Middleton 
being in a very good sailer, had kept them company three days 
before, of good purpose, both to discover their forces the 
more as also to give advice to my Lord Thomas of their 
approach. He had no sooner delivered the news but the 
fleet was in sight; many of our ships’ companies were on 
shore in the island; some providing ballast for their ships; 
others filling of water and refreshing themselves from the 
land with such things as they could either for money, or by 
force recover. By reason whereof our ships being all pes- 
tered and rummaging everything out of order, very light 
for want of ballast. And that which was most to our disad- 
vantage, the one-half part of the men of every ship sick, 
and utterly unserviceable. For in the Revenge there were 
ninety diseased; in the Bonaventure, not so many in health 
as could handle her main sail. For had not twenty men been 
taken out of a bark of Sir George Caryes, his being com- 
manded to be sunk, and those appointed to her, she had hardly 
ever recovered England. The rest for the most part were 
in little better state. The names of her Majesty’s ships were 
these as follows: The Defiance, which was Admiral, the 
Revenge, vice-Admiral; the Bonaventure, commanded by 
Captain Cross ; the Lion, by George Fenner ; the Foresight, by 
M. Thomas Vavisor, and the Crane, by Duffield. The 
Foresight and the Crane being but small ships, only the other 
were of the middle size; the rest, besides the bark Raleigh, 
commanded by Captain Thin, were victualers, and of small 
force or none. The Spanish fleet having shrouded their 
approach by reason of the island, were now so soon at hand, 
as our ships had scarce time to weigh their anchors, but 
some of them were driven to let slip their cables and set 
sail. Sir Richard Grenville was the last weighed, to recover 
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the men that were upon the island, which otherwise had 
been lost. The Lord Thomas with the rest very hardly 
recovered the wind, which Sir Richard Grenville not being 
able to do, was persuaded by the master and others to cut 
his main sail, and cast about, and to trust to the sailing of 
his ship; for the squadron of Seville were on his weather 
bow. But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the 
enemy, alleging that he would rather choose to die, than to 
dishonor himself, his country, and her Majesty’s ship, per- 
suading his company that he would pass through the two 
squadrons, in despite of them ; and enforce those of Seville to 
give him way. Which he performed upon divers of the fore- 
most, who as the mariners term it, sprang their luff and fell 
under the lee of the Revenge. But the other course had 
been the better, and might right well have been answered 
in so great an impossibility of prevailing. Notwithstanding 
out of the greatness of his mind, he could not be persuaded. 
In the meanwhile, as he attended those which were nearest 
him, the great San Philip being in the wind of him, and 
coming towards him, becalmed his sails in such sort, as the 
ship could neither weigh nor feel the helm ; so huge and high 
charged was the Spanish ship, being of a thousand and five 
hundred tons. Who afterlaid the Revenge aboard. When he 
was thus bereft of his sails, the ships that were under his lee 
luffing up, also laid him aboard; of which the next was the 
Admiral of the Biscaines, a very mighty and puissant ship 
commanded by Brittan Dona. The said Philip carried three 
tiers of ordnance on a side, and eleven pieces in every tier. 
She shot eight forth right out of her chase, besides those of 
her stern ports. 

After the Revenge was entangled with this Philip, four 
other boarded her ; two on her larboard, and two on her star- 
board. The fight thus beginning at three of the clock in the 
afternoon, continued very terrible all the evening. But the 
great San Philip having received the lower tier of the Re- 
venge, discharged with cross-bar shot, shifted herself with 
all diligence from her sides, utterly misliking her first enter- 
tainment. Some say that the ship foundered but we cannot 
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report it for truth, unless we were assured. The Spanish 
ships were filled with companies of soldiers, in some two 
hundred besides the mariners; in some five, in others eight 
hundred. In ours there were none at all, besides the mariners, 
but the servants of the commanders and some few volun- 
tary gentlemen only. After many interchanged volleys of 
great ordnance and small shot, the Spaniards deliberated to 
enter the Revenge and made divers attempts, hoping to 
force her by the multitudes of their armed soldiers and mus- 
keteers, but were still repulsed again and again, and at all 
times beaten back, into their own ships, or into the seas. 
In the beginning of the fight, the George Noble of London, 
having received some shot through her by the Armados, 
fell under the lee of the Revenge, and asked Sir Richard 
what he would command him, being but one of the victualers 
and of small force; Sir Richard bid him save himself, and 
leave him to his fortune. After the fight had thus without 
intermission, continued while the day lasted and some hours 
of the night, many of our men were slain and hurt, and one 
of the great galleons of the Armada, and the Admiral of 
the Hulkes both sunk, and in many other of the Spanish 
ships great slaughter was made. Some write that Sir Rich- 
ard was very dangerously hurt almost in the beginning of 
the fight, and lay speechless for a time ere he recovered. 
But two of the Revenge’s own company, brought home in 
a ship of line from the islands examined by some of the 
Lords, and others, affirmed that he was never so wounded 
as that he forsook the upper deck, till an hour before mid- 
snight ; and then being shot into the body with a musket as 
he was addressing, was again shot in the head, and withal 
his surgeon wounded unto death. This agrees also with an 
examination taken by Sir Francis Godolphin, of four other 
mariners of the same ship being returned, which examina- 
tion, the said Sir Francis sent unto Master William Killigrue, 
of her Majesty’s Privy Chamber. 

But to return to the fight, the Spanish ships which at- 


tempted to board the Revenge, as they were wounded and . 


beaten off, so always others came in their places, she having 
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never less than two mighty galleons by her sides, and aboard 
her. So that ere the morning from three of the clock the day 
before, there had fifteen several Armados assailed her; 
and all so ill approved their entertainment as they were by 
the break of day, far more willing to hearken to a com- 
position, [understanding] than hastily to make any more 
assaults or entries. But as the day increased, so our men 
decreased, and as the light grew miore and more, by so 
much more grew our discomforts. For none appeared in 
sight but enemies, saving one small ship called the Pilgrim, 
commanded by Jacob Whiddon, who hovered all night to see 
the success; but in the morning bearing with the Revenge, 
was hunted like a hare amongst many ravenous hounds, but 
escaped. 

All the powder of the Revenge to the last barrel was 
now spent, all her pikes broken, forty of her best men slain, 
and the most part of the rest hurt. In the beginning of the 
fight she had but one hundred free from sickness, and four- 
score and ten sick, lay in hold upon the ballast. A small 
troop to man such a ship, and a weak garrison to resist 
so mighty an army. By those hundred all was sustained, 
the volleys, boardings, and enterings of fifteen ships of war, 
besides those which beat her at large. On the contrary, the 
Spanish were always supplied with soldiers brought from 
every squadron: all manner of armes and powder at will. 
Unto ours there remained no comfort at all, no hope, no 
supply either of ships, men, or weapons ; the masts all beaten 
over board, all her tackle cut asunder, her upper works 
altogether razed, and in effect evened she was with the water, 
(being) but the very foundation or bottom of a ship, nothing 
being left over head either for flight or defense. Sir Richard 
finding himself in this distress, and unable any longer to 
make resistance, having endured in this fifteen hours fight, 
the assault of fifteen several Armados, all by turns aboard 
him, and by estimation eight hundred shot of great artillery 
besides many assaults and entries. And that himself and the 
ship must needs be possessed by the enemy, who were now 
all cast in a ring round about him; the Revenge not able to 
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move one way or other, but as she was moved with the 
waves and billows of the sea, commanded the master gunner, 
whom he knew to be a most resolute man, to split and sink 
the ship, that thereby nothing might remain of glory or 
victory of the Spaniards, seeing in so many hours’ fight, and 
with so great a navy they were not able to take her, having 
had fifteen hours’ time, fifteen thousand men, and fifty and 
three sail of men of war to perform it withal. And persuaded 
the company, or as many as he could induce to yield them- 
selves unto God, and to the mercy of none else; but as they 
had like valiant resolute men, repulsed so many enemies, 
they should not now shorten the honor of their nation, by 
prolonging their own lives for a few hours or a few days. 
The master gunner readily condescended and divers others ; 
but the captain and the master were of another opinion, 
and besought Sir Richard to have care of them: alleging 
that the Spaniard would be as ready to entertain a com- 
position as they were willing to offer the same: and that there 
being divers sufficient and valiant men yet living, and whose 
wounds were not mortal, they might do their country and 
prince acceptable service hereafter. And (that where Sir 
Richard had alleged that the Spaniards should never glory 
to have taken one ship of her Majesty’s, seeing that they had 
so long and so notably defended themselves) they answered 
that the ship had six foot water in hold, three shot under 
water which were so weakly stopped as with the first work- 
ing of the sea, she must needs sink, and was besides so 
crushed and bruised, as she could never be removed out of 
the place. 

And as the matter was thus in dispute, and Sir Richard 
refusing to hearken to any of those reasons, the master of 
the Revenge (while the Captain won unto him the greater 
party) was conveyed aboard the General Don Alonso Bas- 
san. Who finding none over-hasty to enter the Revenge 
again, doubting lest Sir Richard would have blown them up 
and himself, and perceiving by the report of the master of 
the Revenge his dangerous disposition, yielded that all their 
lives should be saved, the company sent for England, and the 
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better sort to pay such reasonable ransom as their ‘estate 
would bear, and in the mean season to be free from galiey 
or imprisonment. To this he so much the rather conde- 
scended as well is I have said for fear of further loss and 
mischief to themselves, as also for the desire he had to recover 
Sir Richard Grenville, whom for his notable value he seemed 
greatly to honor and admire. 

When this answer was returned, and that safety of life 
was promised, the common sort being now at the end of 
their peril, the most drew back from Sir Richard and the 
master gunner, being no hard matter to disuade men from 
death to life. The master gunner finding himself and Sir 
Richard thus prevented and mastered by the greater num- 
ber, would have slain himself with a sword, had he not 
been by force withheld and locked into his cabin. Then 
the General sent many boats aboard the Revenge, and divers 
of our men fearing Sir Richard’s disposition, stole away 
aboard the General and other ships. Sir Richard thus over- 
matched, was sent unto by Alonso Bassan to remove out of 
the Revenge, the ship being marvelous unsavory, filled with 
blood and bodies of dead, and wounded men like a slaughter 
house. Sir Richard answered that he might do with his 
body what he list, for he esteemed it not, and as he was 
carried out of the ship he swooned, and reviving again 
desired the company to pray for him. The General used 
Sir Richard with all humanity, and left nothing unattempted 
that tended to his recovery, highly commending his valor 
and worthiness, and greatly bewailed the danger wherein 
he was, being unto them a rare spectacle, and a resolution 
seldom approved, to see one ship turn toward so many 
enemies, to endure the charge and boarding of so many 
huge Armados, and to resist and repel the assault and 
entries of so many soldiers. All which and more is con- 
firmed by a Spanish Captain of the same Armada, and a 
present actor in the fight, who being severed from the rest 
in a storm, was by the Lyon of London a smail ship taken, 
and is now a prisoner in London. 

The Admiral of the Hulkes and the Ascension of Seville 
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were both sunk by the side of the Revenge; one other recov- 
ered the road to Saint Michels, and sunk also there; a fourth 
ran herself with the shore to save her men. Sir Richard died 
as it is said, the second or third day aboard the General, and 
was by them greatly bewailed. What became of his body, 
whether it was buried in the sea or on the land we know 
not ; the comfort that remaineth to his friends is, that he hath 
ended his life honorably in respect of the reputation won to 
his nation and country, and of the same to his posterity, and 
that being dead, he hath not outlived his own honor. 

For the rest of her Majesty’s ships that entered not 
so far into the fight as the Revenge, the reasons and causes 
were these. There were of them but six in all, whereof two 
but small ships; the Revenge engaged past recovery: The 
Island of Flores was on the one side, fifty-three sail of the 
Spanish, divided into squadrons on the other, all as full filled 
with soldiers as they could contain. Almost the one-half of 
our men sick and not able to serve, the ships grown foul, 
unrummaged, and scarcely able to bear any sail for want of 
ballast, having been six months the sea before. If all the rest 
had entered, all had been lost. For the very hugeness of the 
Spanish fleet, if no other violence had been offered, would have 
crushed them into shivers. Of which the dishonor and loss 
to the Queen had been far greater than the spoil or harm 
that the enemy could'any way have received. Notwithstand- 
ing it is very true, that the Lord Thomas would have en- 
tered between the squadrons, but the rest would not conde- 
scend; and the master of his own ship offered to leap into 
the sea, rather than to conduct that her Majesty’s ship and 
the rest to be a prey to the enemy, where there was no hope 
nor possibility either of defense or victory. Which also in 
my opinion had ill-sorted or answered the discretion and 
trust of a General, to commit himself and his charge 
to an assured destruction, without hope of any likeli- 
hood of preventing, thereby to diminish the strength 
of her Majesty’s Navy, and to enrich the pride and glory of 
the enemy. The Foresight of the Queen’s command by M. 
Th. Vavisor, performed a very great fight, and stayed two 
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hours as near the Revenge as the weather would permit him, 
not forsaking the fight, till he was like to be encompassed 
by the squadrons, and with great difficulty cleared himself. 
The rest gave divers volleys of shot, and entered as far as 
the place permitted and their own necessities, to keep the 
weather gage of the enemy, until they were parted by night. 
A few days after the fight was ended, and the English pris- 
oners dispersed into the Spanish and India ships, there arose 
so great a storm from the West and Northwest, that all the 
fleet was dispersed, as well the Indian fleet which were 
then come unto them as the rest of the Armada that at- 
tended their arrival, of which fourteen sail together with 
the Revenge, and in her two hundred Spaniards, were cast 
away upon the Isle of St. Michels. So it pleased them to 
honor the burial of that renowned ship the Revenge, not suf- 
fering her to perish alone, for the great honor she achieved 
in her life time. 

Thus it hath pleased God to fight for us, and to defend 
the justice of our cause, against the ambitious and bloody 
pretenses of the Spaniard, who seeking to devour all nations, 
are themselves devoured. A manifest testimony how un- 
just and displeasing their attempts are in the sight of God, 
who hath pleased to witness by the success of their affairs 
his dislike of their bloody and injurious designs, purposed 
and practiced against all Christian princes, over whom they 
seek unlawful and ungodly rule and empery. 














The Land of Nowhere 


By Dr. George E. Vincent 


Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


HOMAS More, scholar of the “new learning,” 

accomplished courtier, urbane gentleman, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, loyal subject and devoted church- 
man looking with keen and sympathetic eye into the 
life of his time, dreamed of a fair land in which all the evils 
of his own day found no place—an enchanted island, where 
men lived happy and contented amidst prosperity and peace. 

The last years of Henry VII and the reign of Henry 
VIII saw a sad, rather than a “merrie” England. The demand 
for sheep culture had turned farming lands into pastures, 
dispossessing the tenant farmers ; soldiers returned from for- 
eign wars were discharged into idleness and poverty; the 
dispersed retinues of bankrupt nobles were frequently added 
to the vagrant population. Such .conditions gave rise to 
widespread vice and crime. The law punished with heart- 
less cruelty. Capital punishment was extended to over fifty 
forms of offense. The monarchy itself, especially under 
Henry VII, was corrupt and oppressive. Taxes were “farmed” 
by unscrupulous contractors ; the coinave was frequently de- 
based; Parliament was forced into. granting wnnecessary 
subsidies to the Crown; favoritism and injustice were to 
be found on every hand. In international dealings, deceit 
and treachery were the approved devices of diplomacy. It 
was from the darkness of this period that More gazed fondly 
toward the land of Utopia. 

More was a favorite in the Court of Henry VIII. His 
loyalty to his monarch was unswerving ; although he refused 
a place in the Royal Council, saying by way of explan- 
ation, “All that I would be able to do wonld be to preserve 
myself from being mad while I endeavored to cure the 
madness of others. For if I speak truth I must repeat what 
I have said. * * * and as for lying, whether a philoso- 
pher can do it or not I cannot tell, I am sure I cannot do it.” 
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When Henry VIII demanded the allegiance of his followers 
in withdrawing the English church from the See of Rome, 
More refused on conscientious grounds to take the oath of 
supremacy. He remained faithful to the Pope and gave his 
life upon the block as pledge of his devotion to conscience. 

The Utopia was written in Latin in the years 1515 and 
1516. The first book was written last to serve as an intro- 
duction to the second’ and indirectly to explain more fully 
the reasons why More could not accept a place in the 
King’s Council. It describes vividly the evil conditions of the 
times, pointing out the economic and social causes under- 
lying the deplorable state of English life. The second book 
describes the ideal country known as Utopia. 

The literary device is simple. More is represented as 
meeting in Antwerp a Raphael Hithlodaye, a traveling- 
companion of Americus Vespucius, who, during one of his 
voyages had come upon a strange land, the institutions and 
life of which he describes to the English diplomat. More 
sits by listening with interest, now and then asking ques- 
tions, sometimes smiling with humorous incredulity, again 
commenting approvingly upon some feature of the story. 

Utopia, it seems, was an island with a single harbor 
whose entrance was easily guarded and controlled. The 
population lived in fifty-four districts each of which was an 
agricultural area surrounding a town. The people lived in 
patriarchal family groups, each family through its vote 
having a share in the election of officers, who, in turn, 
selected their superiors. The government was therefore 
essentially republican. Amaurot was the capital of Utopia. 
Here the princes gathered in legislative council and here lived 
the chief executive of the commonwealth. 

The municipal arrangements of Amaurot, were full of 
interesting suggestions. To realize their significance one 
must recall the wretched houses, the narrow, unsavory 
streets, the utterly insanitary, disease-breeding London of 
More’s time. Amaurot had an adequate supply of pure water 
distributed to houses through pipes; the buildings them- 
selves were of brick or stucco built in uniform style and pre- 
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senting effective street vistas, an achievement realized at last 
in modern Paris and in the cities which have imitated her. 
Private dwellings had each its flower garden, and the streets 
and quarters of the city were in friendly rivalry as to which 
should be most beautiful—a device which our improvement 
associations have recently begun to employ. In Amaurot, 
although not yet in Chicago, slaughter houses were banished 
from the city limits, and even in their enforced retreat the 
utmost cleanliness was insisted upon. In beautiful sub- 
- urban gardens public hospitals wéll equipped and supplied 
with physicians and nurses received and cared for the sick. 
So attractive were these places that the report says, “There is 
scarce one in a whole town that if he should fall ill, would 
not choose rather to go thither, than lie sick at home,”—a 
state of rationality which is only beginning to appear in a 
generation which still so largely insists upon having its 
sick nursed by incompetent “loved ones at home.” Hand- 
some public halls, with dining-rooms for each thirty families, 
créches for the care of young children and rest-rooms for 
women, all under public auspi¢es, were some of the institu- 
tions startling in More’s time,-but becoming each year less 
“utopian” to the present generation. The Utopians anticipated 
some of the features of Chautauqua in providing public 
orchestral concerts, public lectures, and schools open to all 
citizens. 

In inventions and mechanical appliances the Utopians 
were resourceful. For example, “They breed an indefinite 
number of chickens in a very curious manner, for the hens 
do not sit and hatch them but vast numbers of eggs are 
laid in a gentle and equal heat in order to be hatched, and 
they are no sooner out of the shell and able to. stir about 
but they seem to consider those that feed them as their 
mothers and follow them as other chickens do the hen that 
hatched them.” They had swinging doors, flat roofs 
covered with cement, and they filled their windows with 
glass or covered them with a thin, oiled linen. 

The economic principles and practices of Utopia re- 
flected the communistic dream which ever lures men with 
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the hope that brotherhood will take the place of strife. By 
permitting no idlers save learned men, by banishing fashion, 
by vigilant maintenance of houses and tools in the best repair, 
the Utopians greatly increased their industrial efficiency and 
reduced the working day to six hours. This period was 
subject to further reduction whenever the supply of goods 
began seriously to exceed the public demands. Any surplus 
labor was expended on the highways. “The magistrates 
never engaged the people in unnecessary labor, since the 
chief end of the constitution is to regulate labor by the neces- 
sities of the public and to allow all the people as much time 
as is necessary for the improvement of their minds, in which 
they think the happiness of life consists.” 

The problem of labor distribution was easily solved in 
the commonwealth of Nowhere. City families were called 
on for service in the harvest fields so that sometimes the crops 
were gathered in a single day. The antagonism between 
country and city folk disappeared because there was an annual 
exchange of residence between urban and rural people. 

Perhaps the argument for communistic production has 
never been more effectively put than in this paragraph 
from More’s dream, “Where no man has any property 
all men zealously pursue the good of the public. And in- 
deed it is no wonder to see men act so differently for in 
other commonwealths every man knows that unless he pro- 
vides for himself, how flourishing soever the commonwealth 
may be, he must die of hunger, so that he sees the necessity 
of preferring his own concerns to the public, but in Utopia 
where every man has a right to everything we all know that 
if care is taken to keep the public stores full, no private man 
can want anything, for among them there is no unequal dis- 
tribution, so that no man is poor, none in necessity.” 

The surplus production of the Utopians was sent to 
foreign countries, a part for free distribution, and a part 
for investment against the time of need. At home there was 
free distribution through the depots where citizens were 
supplied without question for, as the argument runs—“There 
is no danger of a man’s asking for more than he needs ; they 
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» have no inducement to do this since they are sure that they 
shall always be supplied. It is the fear of want that makes 
any of the whole race of animals either greedy or ravenous.” 
Many features of the Utopia seem to the contemporary 
reader curiously modern but these communistic ideals with 
their appeal to brotherhood and codperation rather than to 
individual gain seem today, almost, if not quite, as 
elusive as they must have seemed to the subjects of Henry 
VIII. 

The Utopians were governed not so much by laws as 
by the force of public opinion. Fashions were dispensed with 
and painting the face was regarded as infamous. Citizens 
ridiculed people who prided themselves on fine clothes and 
ceremonious manners. “Will the bending of any man’s 
knees give ease to yours, and will his head being bare cure 
the madness of yours.” Utopia’s husbands were not free 
to go abroad without the permission of their wives as well 
as of the magistrates, and when men did travel they were 
compelled to render their day’s service in whatever part of 
the land they might find themselves. The citizens of Amaurot 
were contemptuous of hunting and gaming. They could 
see no difference between the killing of innocent animals 
and the practice of butchery. They tended the sick carefully 
in hospitals, but incurable patients were permitted to choose 
between painless death and the continuance of suffering—a 
choice which, from time to time modern men here and there 
propose to offer to the hopelessly diseased. 

In Utopia gold and silver and jewels were regarded as 
childish. The meanest utensils and playthings were made of 
these materials, precious to other men. Here the office had 
to seek the man. “If any man aspires to any office, he is 
sure never to compass it.” Divorces were permitted in 
Utopia, but the guilty were not allowed to re-marry, another 
proposal which has a modern ring about it. Unlike their 
neighbors, the Utopians always kept faith in their treaties 
or agreements. This paragraph sounds curiously like a re- 
port of a contemporary international peace conference— 

“They . . . judge that no man is to be esteemed our 
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enemy that has never injured us; and that the partnership 
of the human nature is, instead of a league ; and that kindness 
and good nature unto men hold more effectually and with 
greater strength than any arguments whatsoever, since 
thereby the engagements of men’s hearts become stronger 
than the bond and obligation of words.” 

Respect and reverence for age were inspired in young 
Utopians. At meal time old men would give addresses and 
engage in improving discourse. “But-they do not engross the 
whole discourse so to themselves during their meals that the 
younger may not put in for a share. On the contrary they 
engage them to talk, so that they may in that free way of con- 
versation, find out the force of each one’s spirit.” 

Space fails for a description of the methods of the 
Utopians in war. Suffice it to say that for only the best 
reasons did they engage in warfare and that when the strug- 
gle was over, “The only design of the Utopians . . . is to 
obtain by force that which granted in time would have pre- 
vented the war.” 

Sir Thomas More’s theory of punishment anticipated by 
centuries the best thought of today. He saw in crime the 
product of social conditions and sought to deal with it by 
attacking its causes. He regarded punishment not as a 
vengeance upon the criminal but as a means for reclaiming 
him. He practically anticipated what is known as the in- 
determinate sentence. Criminals were subjected to compul- 
sory labor ; the hopelessly irreconcilable were officially put to 
death. “But those who bear their punishment patiently and 
are so much wrought on by the pressure that lies so hard on 
them that it appears they are really more troubled for the 
crimes they have committed than for the miseries they suffer, 
are not out of hope, but that at last either the Prince will by 
his prerogative or the people by their intercession, restore 
them to their liberty or at least mitigate their slavery.” 

Education in More’s time was still dominated by scholas- 
ticism. Children were subjected to a discipline remote from 
the interests and activities of daily life. Prejudice against this 
deadening process crops out in descriptions of Utopian edu- 
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cation. “They have never yet fallen upon the barbarous 
niceties that our youth are forced to learn in those trifling 
logical schools that are amongst us; they are so far from 
minding chimaeras and fantastical images made in the mind 
that none of them could comprehend what we meant when 
we talked to them of a human in the abstract as given to all 
men in particular.” On the other hand in Utopia education 
was practical. It included manual and industrial training 
in families in which certain trades were hereditary. In- 
telligence was generally diffuse. Reading was encouraged 
among all citizens who were also accustomed to attend public 
lectures and conferences. The application of scientific knowl- 
edge in the arts of life was encouraged. The Utopians had a 
weather bureau from which reports were sent throughout the 
commonwealth. Then too, Utopian education laid much 
stress upon moral education; discussion of ideals of happi- 
ness was common. The ethical system of Utopia was a sort 
of enlightened self-interest ; it insisted that while happiness 
was an end to be sought, “No lesser pleasure should stand 
in the way of a greater and no pleasure ought to be pursued 
that draws a great deal of pain after it.” 

The success of Utopia as a whole depended upon the 
spirit which inspired the citizens—the dominant note of their 
lives—common loyalty to the traditions and purposes of 
their commonwealth. It would be hard to find a paragraph 
which sets forth the obligations of brotherhood and social 
solidarity more effectively than this passage from Utopia: 
“They counted it piety to prefer all public good to one’s 
private concerns, but they think it unjust for a man to seek 
for pleasure by snatching another man’s pleasure from him. 
And on the contrary they think it a sign of a gentle and 
good soul for a man to dispense with his own advantage 
for the good of others, and that by this means a good man 
finds as much pleasure one way as he parts with another, 
for as he may expect the like from others when he comes 
to need it, so if that should fail him yet the sense of a good 
action and the reflection that he makes on the love and 
gratitude of those whom he has so obliged, gives the mind 
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more pleasure than the body could have found in that from 
which it has restrained itself.” 

Out of a time of relgious intolerance and persecution, the 
longing eyes of More looked forward toan age when religious 
unity in essential things should be combined with freedom 
of conscience and unfettered exercise of religious faith. 
In Utopia, therefore, he paints for us a national church, 
devoted to the “Divine Essence” which represents that one 
element common to all faiths in the worship of which all 
men could unite. With this common worship was asso- 
ciated diversity in religious belief; sects of all kinds were 
recognized and permitted to hold private services. Proselyt- 
ing was allowed but only within limits. Thus, “Every man 
might be of what religion he pleased and might endeavor to 
draw others to it by the force of argument and by amica- 
ble and modest ways but without bitterness against those of 
other opinions; but that he should not use any other force 
but that of persuasion and was neither to mix with it re- 
proaches or violence.” Discussion of religious questions was 
encouraged although disquieting debate before the young or 
inexperienced was to be avoided—a precaution which has in- 
teresting suggestions for the miscellaneous canvassing of 
scholarly, Biblical and religious problems in our own day. 

The Utopians made belief in God and immortality a con- 
dition of holding office, but with all their loyalty to religion 
and to certain theological beliefs, they insisted upon tolerance 
and open-mindedness. “There is nothing in which they are 
more cautious than in giving their opinion positively con- 
cerning any form of religion. . . . If they are mistaken 
and if there is either a better government or a religion more 
acceptable to God, they implore his guidance to let them know 
it, vowing . . . to follow him whithersoever he leads them.” 

Many of the details and some of the principles of this 
sixteenth century dream have been realized; still others re- 
main as “Utopian” as ever, but the noble and inspiring pic- 
ture painted by this rare man of other days ‘will long remain, 
not only as a part of English literature, but as a vital stimulus 
to the progress of mankind. 








The Stage for Which Shakespeare 
Wrote 


I. The Mystery Plays 
By Carl H. Grabo | 


pope appreciate fully any of Shakespeare’s plays.it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the stage for 
which he wrote. Shakespeare was not a closet dram- 
atist writing for a reading rather than a playgoing 
public. Hewas a practical playwright, trained in the 
school of experience, and was during his career both actor and 
part owner of a theater. Moreover, Shakespeare was a suc- 
cessful dramatist. From his practical stage knowledge 
he created acting plays which achieved popular favor and 
won him a comfortable fortune. This material success in- 
dicates more than poetic genius. Poetic genius alone could 
not have captivated the Elizabethan audience, imaginative as 
that audience may have been. The business-like dramatist 
of Elizabeth’s time as today had first to construct an acting 
play which accorded with the taste of his patrons, and which 
made use of popular stage devices and conventions, stock 
situations and characters. No successful dramatist can de- 
part too widely from accepted tradition and remain popular 
with the run of the play-going public. Improvement must 
be improvement in kind rather than innovation or extensive 
departure from tradition. It is Shakespeare’s distinction 
that he accepted the stage of his day, developed it to its 
greatest possibilities, and by the power of his genius rose 
superior to many of its limitations. For this reason the 
modern reader who wishes to understand wherein Shake- 
speare triumphed and wherein failed, must study the stage 
for which he wrote. Both Shakespeare’s genius and his 
limitations will then be more readily understood and the 
student will see the great dramatist as he was, a successful, 
practical playwright and a great poet—a human if com- 
manding figure. Such a view is very different from the old 
concention once so commonly held and still far from extinct, 
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that Shakespeare was a divine poet who wrote, of inner 
necessity, plays which were great poetic creations but which 
had little actual contact with the human and often vulgar 
stage of his time. Shakespeare was greater in degree than 
his contemporary brother dramatists, but no different in 
kind. He like them made a living by the writing of plays 
and pleasing, if not “splitting the ears of the groundlings.” 

If we are to understand and appreciate Shakespeare we 
should, therefore, have some knowledge of the theater, the 
audience, and the actors for which he wrote. Such knowl- 
edge demands a hasty review of early English stage history 
and.a brief glance at the methods of producing plays in 
medieval times. For the Elizabethan stage was a natural 
development from earlier and more primitive stage condi- 
tions. 

The English drama, like the drama of ancient Greece, 
had its origin in religious observance. The medieval clergy 
in their desire to make the Scripture stories vivid to their 
parishioners, introduced dramatic elements into the church 
service. We can readily understand their reason for doing 
this. During the Middle Ages practically no one outside 
of the Church was able to read. Whatever knowledge of 
the Bible the common people obtained was, therefore, from 
the clergy, who by the theory of the time were best fitted 
to justify the ways of God to man and give instruction in 
spiritual things. To interest and educate the people in 
Biblical history, the custom was inaugurated of dram- 
atizing the most significant events in the lives of Christ, 
various Biblical personages and the saints of the Catholic 
calendar. At Christmas, for example, some effort was made 
to portray the incidents relating to the birth of Christ. 
Mary, the wise men, and the shepherds were given parts 
consisting mostly of action but with a few lines necessary 
to the exposition of the idea. At Easter some representation 
of the Resurrection was given, including the angels and the 
disciples as actors. 

Such crude dramatizations as these were given in the 
Church, and large demands were made upon the imagina- 
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tions of the spectators when, for example, the flight into 
Egypt was represented by a journey only from one side of 
the building to the other. But the dramatization served its 
purpose in arousing and holding the interest of the specta- 
tors. Morever it prepared the way for further dramatic 
development, for it admitted as actors others than the clergy. 
In dramatic action requiring a number of characters the 
priest was obliged to call upon laymen for assistance, and 
thus was inaugurated, under the influence of the Church, the 
dramatic profession, which later became sufficiently removed 
in spirit from its religious inception. 

In time the dramatizations of Biblical stories were trans- 
ferred to the church-yards which, doubtless, permitted more 
freedom to the actors and more room for the spectators. 
But the use of church-yards was not without its draw- 
backs for it is said that the spectators marred the tomb- 
stones and thus caused the removal of the plays to the 
streets of the towns. Whatever the reason for the change, 
the “mystery” plays, so-called, are at the point of highest 
development to be found in the hands of the trade guilds and 
given in the city streets upon a movable stage. It is even 
possible that the generic name of “mystery play” comes from 
the word mystere, meaning a trade guild. Yet another 
derivation of the word is that it comes from the Latin 
ministerium, priest, thus indicating the ecclesiastical nature 
of the earliest performers. 

The trade guilds of the Middle Ages were corporations 
rather than unions, in our modern understanding of the 
term, for they were combinations of employers for the regu- 
lation of manufacture and trade. However, in such compara- 
tively primitive times the distinction between employer and 
employee, capitalist and artisan, was a shadowy one, and 
class lines in trade were hard to draw. An apprentice, at 
first an unskilled workman and an employee, became in time 
a skilled artisan and himself the employer of others. Thus 
a guild included all the workers in a particular trade and the 
combination of guilds embraced the whole industrial com- 
munity of a town, 
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When the mystery plays came under the control of 
the guilds they became, therefore, the property of the most 
responsible citizens and reflected the taste of the greater 
part of the community. The stage traditions which were 
thus formed we may believe descended little changed to the 
reign of Elizabeth, at which time the mystery play died out, 
making way for the new dramas of the “theaters.” It re- 
mains to be seen how the stage conventions thus handed 
down afforded opportunity for or, imposed limitations upon 
the genius of the first great school of English dramatists 
among which Shakespeare was chief. 

The mystery plays presented by the guilds were, as 
pointed out, a development of the early church dramas. 
While still retaining their Biblical nature they became much 
broader in scope and after a time covered practically the whole 
of Biblical history. The manner of their representation was 
dependent somewhat upon the episodic nature of their com- 
position. A cycle of plays covering the whole of the Old 
Testament required perhaps several days for its performance, 
a considerable number of characters, and a great variety of 
scene. A convenient division of labor was therefore hit 
upon. The drama representing Adam and Eve and the 
expulsion from Eden was presented by a single group of 
actors under the guidance of one of the guilds. The story 
of Noah was presented by a second guild, and so to the end 
of the cycle. Each play had its own movable stage and was 
drawn from place to place through the streets and enacted 
several times so that everyone might see. In this way a num- 
ber of plays were performed simultaneously and a spectator 
standing at some one point of vantage witnessed the whole 
series passed in orderly review before him. 

The apportionment of the plays among the various guilds 
affords an interesting sidelight upon the naiveté of their pre- 
sentation. To each guild was assigned a play which from its 
nature seemed best suited to the trade of the actors. Thus, 
for example, “Noah and the Flood” was appropriately 
enough performed by the Shipmasters’ or Mariners’ Guild. 
Concerning such a performance Mr. Sidney W. Clarke in 
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his book “The Miracle Play in England” gives this inter- 
esting information : 


In the seaport of Kingston-upon Hull the play of 
“Noah” was performed annually, for over 300 years, on 
Plough Monday, the Monday after Twelfth Night, by the 
members of the Shipmasters’ or Mariners’ Guild, which still 
exists as the Trinity House. The performance was preceded 
by the celebration of Mass in the parish church, which was 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and where the “Ark” was 
kept out of harm’s way during the year by being suspended 
from the roof of the church. This ark was fashioned on the 
model of an ordinary ship, with mast and rigging, and round 
the sides of the vessel boards were hung, on which were 
painted pictures of the animals and birds that were supposed 
to take refuge within. The records of the Guild for the 
year 1591 show that in that year a new ark was purchased at 
a cost of £7 4s. 11d. 

The staging of the mystery play was crudely realistic. 
The platform upon which the scene was presented could not 
of course be of great size for the reason that it was mounted 
on wheels and had to be moved about through the narrow, 
ill-paved streets. It was open on three sides and at the 
back appeared a number of entrances into small box-like 
structures, which Halliwell-Phillips described as “not unlike 
decorated sentry boxes,” representing the various places 
demanded by the action of the play. There could be no 
shifting of scenes, so that change of location was necessarily 
indicated by the position of the actors upon the stage. In 
the Trial and Passion, for example, requiring representations 
of the palaces of Herod and Pilate, the Temple at Jerusalem, 
the room in which the Last Supper was eaten, etc., the devel- 
opment of the action was indicated by the progress of the 
actors from point to point upon the stage. The audience 
drew upon its imagination and readily accepted the conven- 
tion of a change in scene by the simple removal from one 
point to another a few feet away. This convention of stage 
distance is now obsolete and in modern plays we demand 
that each stage setting shall indicate but one scene. As late 
as the time of Shakespeare, however, the convention of stage 
distance established by the mystery play was still as legitimate 
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LOST SOULS. 


(From a Fresco of “ The Day of Judeert” in the Chapel of Holy Ce-se 
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as the convention of stage time is today. It is highly im- 
portant to remember this fact, for the setting of many of 
Shakespeare’s plays is unintelligible without recourse to it. 


Although the acceptance of stage distance required a 
considerable amount of imagination on the part of the audi- 
ence, the medieval stage manager did not leave everything 
to his public. To the extent of his ability he strove for real- 
istic effects. Mr. Sidney Clarke* writes: 


The masterpiece of realism was Hell Mouth, perhaps the 
most popular and most eagerly awaited feature of the 
Miracle plays. In any play in which the Devil took part Hell 
Movth was sure to figure, though it was in plays like the 
Harrowing of Hell and Doomesday that it attained its great- 
est magnificence. It was generally represented as a square, 
embattled tower, the entrance to which was through a gaping 


*From Sidney W. Clarke’s “The Miracle Play in England.” 
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hideous dragon’s head, with glaring eyes, enormous nose, 
and movable jaws lined with rows of long, projecting teeth. 


“An hideous hole all vaste, withouten shape, 
Of endless depth, orewhelm’d with ragged stone, 
With oughly mouth, and griesly jaws doth gape, 
And to our sight confounds itself in one.” 


When the jaws opened, fire and smoke, produced by 
braziers and bellows hidden away behind, were vomited from 
the mouth and nostrils. Drums were beaten, horns blown, 
tin-cans banged, and amid the wild din the devil and his 
imps leapt in and out of the flaming opening, to drag the 
wicked characters to limbo, or to stir up the unhappy oc- 
cupants of the infernal regions. 

To have a good Hell Mouth was the great and absorbing 
ambition of the old stage managers, and many are the entries 
relating to it— 

Item, paide for payntyng and makyng new hell hede, 
xij. d. 

Item, payd for mendyng new hell hede, vj. d. 

P’d to John Huyt for payntyng of hell mowthe, xvj. d. 

P’d for makyng hell mouth and cloth for hyt, iiij. s. 

Payde for kepynge hell hede, viij. d. 

Item, payd for kepyng of fyer at hell mothe, iij. d. 

Other entries indicate elaborate efforts to attain startling 
stage effects, as for example, the following, with its trium- 
phant command of reformed spelling : 

Payd for the baryll for the yerthequake; payd for 
tyntyng (attending) the yerthequake, iiij. d.; payd for 
starche to make the storm, vj. d.; payd for makyng of iij 
worldys, ijs.; payd for pantyng of the worldys; payd’ for 
settynge the world on fyer, v. d.; payd for kepyng the wynd, 
vj. d. 

Storms, thunder and lightning, etc., were indicated more 
or less successfully. 

The realism of the stage machinery was supplemented 
by the stage scenery. Painted cloths were used at times as 
is indicated by the entries: “half a yarde of Rede Sea,” 
“three paynted clothes to hang abowte the pageant,” and 
“two pajiont clothes of the Passion.” 

Doubtless these efforts to create an itusion were not 
highly successful but they indicate a desire for realistic ef- 
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fects which the costumes and minor stage properties were 
more successful in creating. Costumes were elaborate and 
relatively expensive. Mr. Clark writes: 


The costumes worn by various characters were both 
curious and costly. Saints and holy persons were distin- 
guished by gilt hair and beards. Christ wore a long 
sheep-skin. Herod was dressed as a Saracen, and bore a 
formidable sword. He was represented as always being 
in a passion, and was sometimes attended by a small boy, 
armed with a bladder tied to a stick, whose duty it was to beat 
Herod whenever his rage gave signs of abating, and so stir 
him up to fresh fury. The Shakespearean expression “to 
out-Herod Herod” indicates the extravagance with which 
the part was played. Demons wore hideous masks, as they 
still do in pantomimes, and angels were made supremely 
happy, and, we must think, uncomfortable, by having to wear 
gilded skins, and golden wings fastened to their shoulders. 
They also wore flowing white surplices, and had diadems 
on their heads. The Devil was a very prominent character 
for he wore horns and a tail and a bright red beard. His 
coat and hose were made of rough hair, and he was intended 
to present an uncouth and horrible appearance. Both he and 
Pilate carried huge clubs made of leather and stuffed with 
wool. The First Person in the Trinity was represented as 
a pope, with a tiara and sceptre, while the leaders of the Jews 
were attired as bishops in mitres, hoods, and rochets. Adam 
and Eve in the garden of Eden were dressed in close-fitting 
coats of white leather and hose, stained or dyed to (probably ) 
a flesh color. At the proper time they put on, over these 
“fleshings,” rough garments of skin. 

Most of the characters wore gloves, and those who 
did not wear masks had their faces painted. 


Finally, the lost souls wore parti-coloured dresses of 
black and yellow to represent flames, and_they had their 
faces blackened. 

Two more points must be noted in connection with the 
mystery plays. (1). All female parts were taken by boys, 
- a custom which prevailed until long after Shakespeare’s time. 
(2). The mystery plays contained the germs of English 
comedy and the comic scenes in tragedy. The audiences de- 
manded relief from mere chronology or tragedy and so 
various characters such as the Devil and Herod were given 
a humorous turn. In the later “morality” plays the tedium 
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of moral discourse was relieved by interpolated sketches 
known as “interludes.” Thus arose the traditional alter- 
nation of tragedy and comedy which is the peculiar char- 
acteristic of the Elizabethan drama. 

Briefly we may enumerate the significant points in con- 
nection with the mystery plays: 

1. The mystery plays were as realistically presented as 
circumstances would permit. Costumes were carefully pre- 
pared. Many demands were made, however, upon the imag- 
inations of the spectators. This is particularly true in the 
matter of “stage distance.” 2. The English audience be- 
came accustomed to the interpolation of comic incidents and 
characters to afford relief from serious and tragic action. 3. 
All women’s parts were taken by boys and men. 








The Vesper Hour" 


By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


LADY on the grounds at Chautavaua one day during 

the past summer expressed to the Chancellor the 
hope that some words might be spoken at the Vesper 
Hour for the comfort of persons who are under the pres- 
sure of sorrow, to whom bereavement, disappointment or 
other form of affliction has come. 

Some people tell us that there really is no sorrow in this 
world ; that it is mere fancy, the creature of a disordered im- 
agination. All annoyance, pain, illness, and even sin are the 
idle dreams of uninstructed sovls who do not know the 
reality of life. With such teachers of men we cannot argue. 
We listen and are silent. We who know human life well 
know how real are its sorrows. We concede that much 
of human suffering comes from morbid moods and imag- 
ined evils. But we know stories of human worry, anxiety 
and anguish that no sane man can deny. The world is full 
of testimony to the facts of pain, of disaster, and of despair. 
The Holy Scriptures corroborate the records of human ex- 
perience through long ages of loss, pain and de- 
terioration as conseauences of rebellion against Heaven. All 
these are not only set forth in Holy Writ but are phenomena 
of moral government which no rational interpreter of human 
history can contradict. Go to the prisons, asylums, and 
hospitals, and then to the homes from which their inmates 
have come and you find testimonies full of tears and of bitter- 
ness. Study well the story of the human heart—its conscious- 
ness Of guilt, its sense of insufficiency to meet the demands 
of life, its experiences in great moral crises, its profound 

sense of terror as it reads the record of a vision like this: 
; And I saw a great white throne and him that sat upon 
it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away ; and 


*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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there was found no place for them. And I saw the dead, the 
great and the small standing before the throne; and books, 
were opened; and another book was opened which is the 
book of life ; and the dead were judged out of the things that 
were written in the books, according to their works. 
Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to the flesh shall reap corruption and he that soweth 
to the spirit shall reap life everlasting. 


Human anxiety concerning personal obligation and con- 
sequences of evil may not be relieved or abated by evasion or 
denial. And the recognition of the great fact of personal 
freedom and responsibility and of human delinquency will 
cause trouble to the heart of one who being free and believ- 
ing in God is conscious of an evil heart full of selfishness, 
a heart not yet surrendered to the sway of divine love. 

While we face frankly and fully the facts of personal 
accountability and unworthiness we may find some lesson 
out of which wisdom and comfort may be gathered : God does 
reign in this universe. And God is love. He loves righteous- 
ness and he also loves the souls who are under the dominion 
of sin. And the divine power and resources give us hope that 
in some way, in God’s way, we may come out of darkness 
into light, out of sinfulness into righteousness. Reform and 
renewal are possible. The whirlpool may be transformed into 
a fountain. The soul self-centered may by some divine pro- 
‘cess be able to subdue the forces that dominate it and come 
to love and serve the God it has hitherto neglected or rejected. 
Character may be changed. “The mercy of God endureth 
forever.” The sins of the past may be forgiven and a re- 
penting, believing soul become transformed by celestial forces. 
The revelation of divine grace makes the pages of the Holy 
Bible glow with hope. And he who reads with consenting 
will may find a new life begun within and abundant grace will 
be given to keep him in peace whose faith rests in God. God 
forgives! 

It was a reckless boy in a country school house who took 
pleasure in annoying his old teacher by utter carelessness in 
penmanship. Page after page of his copy-book was blotted 
and the teacher’s reproof had no effect on him. But one day 
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he suddenly remembered a fact in school life that had hitherto 
been overlooked by him. His father did care, if he did not, 
what use he made of his school opportunities, and when in 
that country neighborhood examination day came the copy 
books would be placed on exhibition and his father might be 
interested enough in his son’s progress to examine the record 
the boy had made. This thought coming one day to the young 
fellow startled him and he decided to “turn over a new leaf” 
and change his record in penmanship. Did the old school- 
master, seeing the boy’s effort at improvement, turn to the 
blotted pages as he inspected the book and rebuke the boy 
for his past carelessness? No, the tender old man kept his 
broad thumb pressed down firmly on the leaves, that no breath 
of wind might accidentally turn them and he spoke words of 
encouragement to the lad in his new attempt. Is God less 
gracious to us, his pupils and children? But the boy said to 
himself, “The thing I dread is the thing I had forgotten. 
When examination day comes and the books are laid out on 
the tables for inspection my father will be likely to open my 
book at the wrong pages. And my father is severe when he 
finds his children careless.” And the boy was troubled about 
the past but kept trying to do his best. And examination day 
arrived. Then came the boy and his father. The books are all 
placed in order on the long table. “If only father will pass 
mine by,” thought the boy, “or if I can persuade him to look 
only at my later pages!” In vain the boy tried as he saw his 
father turning back the leaves one after another, to lead the 
old gentleman further down the line to see Tom So-and-So’s 
book—“he is a fine penman.” But in vain! Father 
said, “I want to see your whole record, my boy.” And he 
turned slowly back leaf after leaf and his son watched with 
anxiety. The old school master had cut out every blotted 
page and left only the later recosd on exhibition! It is a 
parable. And our God is Father and through the Christ He 
removes the sins of the past as we turn with honest purpose 
and sincere desire to change our record and to do the duty 
of today. Even our sins we may leave with a merciful God 
who has revealed to us His grace in Jesus Christ. 
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Again all the troubles that come from our own sins and 
follies, and all the restraints that come from a power beyond 
ourselves have a beneficent mission. God leads us and by our 
very sorrows helps us. Ralph Waldo Emerson says beauti- 
fully : 

Out of love and hatred, ovt of earnings and borrowings 
and lendings and losses; out of sickness and pain; out of 
wooing and worshiping ; ott of traveling and voting and watch- 
ing and caring; out of disgrace and contempt comes our 
tuition in the serene and beautifvl laws. Let him not slur 
his lesson; let him learn it by heart. Let him endeavor 
exactly, bravely and cheerfully to solve the problem that is 
set before him. And this by punctual action and not by 
promises and dreams. 

Thus let us all accept the sorrow that comes to us 
whether as consequences of our own wrong doing or as 
divine means for our discipline, and let us live to be true, 
to grow in the love of truth and to labor in all possible 
ways for the spread of truth and for the good of others. 

















— 
Qaere 
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Miss Kate F. Kimsatt, Executive Secretary. 
A MESSAGE FROM CHANCELLOR VINCENT 

This is a good C. L. S. C. motto: A Day at a time— 
but Every Day! Under the reign of that law progress in 
study and growth in intellectual power are inevitable. And the 
course of reading prescribed by the C. L. S. C. will seem al- 
most like child’s play and will be supplemented by re-reading 
or collateral readings and by the study of special topics sug- 
gested by the regular course. When systematically pursued 
day after day our C. L. S. C. readings acquire added at- 
tractiveness and effectiveness. 

The plan of reading you are now following as readers 
of this scheme is divided into six periods: First, the Ap- 
proach, in which one reads the circular setting forth the plan, 
fills out the blank form of application, and looks over the first 
appeal and directions of the C. L. S. C. authorities. The 
Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth periods embrace the Re- 
quired Readings of the four years in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
and in the appointed books. The Sixth period is that of 
life-long reading in special courses, appointed or self-ar- 
ranged, by which a genuine member of the C. L. S. C. grows, 
and gains, and gives, as he goes on his quiet way of thought- 
ful, earnest and useful living. 


II! 
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In the C. L. S. C. there is no compulsion. It is a 
matter of voluntary devotion to a large, steady, progressive 
course of reading, consecration and service. And the success 
of the whole scheme as an incentive and aid to personal 
growth, enrichment and success is in the simple law of A 
day at a time—but every day! 


FROM A MEMBER OF OUR TRAVELING FACULTY 


Chautauqua readers will be interested in the following 
“notes by the way” from Miss Katharine Lee Bates of Welles- 
ley College who is preparing the articles on the Western 
Counties of England which are to form our “Reading 
Journey” beginning with December: 


Carlisle, Cumberland, July 19, 1906. 
My dear Miss Kimball : 

The Atlantic had been swept before us with a sheeny 
azure broom and we had as smooth a voyage as heart could 
wish. We came up at once from Liverpool to Carlisle by the 
Midland line, with glorious views of the blue hills of the 
Pennine range and the long reaches of the Yorkshire moors 
to the right, and the cloudy summits of the Lake Country 
mountains to the left. We have made our first head- 
quarters at this old border city, for so many wild centuries 
the Warden of the Marshes, and have been re-reading the 
Border Ballads, “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and 
“Waverley,” in the intervals of our drives to stately castle and 
ruined priory—even, though all in vain, to Gretna Green! 

We plan to go down into the Lake Country tomorrow. 
I should like to open the Cumberland article with the Border 
interests, as the Lake Country element not only continues 
through Westmoreland, but overlaps into Lancashire. I hope 
to send you the first article, with photographs, in two or 
three weeks. Sincerely yours, 

KATHARINE LEE Bates. 


A later communication is dated “Kuntsford (which is 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Cranford’), Cheshire, August 17, 1906:” 

We had a delightful sojourn, rain notwithstanding, in 
the Lake Country, and made a fast friend in a piebald pony, 
Toby by name, who shared (I hope) our tastes for mountain 
scenery and poetry. I know we tugged him up many steep 
slopes and read him a deal of Wordsworth. We are now 
passing rapidly down to Ludlow, where we hope to take to 
driving again. 
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Sir Richard Grenville Sir Walter Raleigh 
(See the Library Shelf, page 81.) 


ON MEMORIZING SHAKESPEARE 


There is no better way of becoming familiar with Shake- 
speare than by committing to memory significant passages. 
We shall get many points of view of Shakespeare’s genius as 
we study his plays, but nothing will give us quite the same 
understanding of him as a living acquaintance with the actual 
text of his plays. Shakespeare is so great a poet that we 
need never fear to exhaust him—so great that we only 
begin to appreciate his power as we think his thoughts. Even 
if memorizing is not easy for us we shall find that reading 
and rereading great passages will in time make them our 
own. Mark passages that appeal to you, think them over 
and see if you agree with the poet. 


EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Every C. L. S. C. member who does not already possess 
a set of Shakespeare will want to make plans looking toward 
ownership of all of his plays. There are many editions, the 
cheapest probably being the Altemus, cloth, 15 cents. The two 
standard editions containing notes are Rolfe’s at 56 cents a 
volume, cloth, and Hudson’s at 50 cents. For those who do 
not care especially for the notes and want merely a good 
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Sir Thomas More, author of the Utopia, and Minister of Henry VIII 


(See “The Land of Nowhere,” page 90.) 


library edition in artistic form, light weight volumes, the 
Temple Edition, 45 cents in cloth and 75 cents in leather 
will be found very satisfactory. A very alluring edition , 
of Shakespeare is that brought out quite recently by a London 
publisher, George Newnes. It offers the entire works of 
Shakespeare, plays and sonnets, in three volumes, for $4.00, 
postpaid. The paper is very thin but opaque, the volumes 
convenient in size and the flexible leather binding firm yet 


pliable. 
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L. A. Sherman Thomas F. Moran Cecil F. Lavell 


OUR TEACHERS 


Three authors are to guide us in our reading for the 
next few months, and Chautauquans will be interested in 
some brief facts about their experience as teachers. Pro- 
fessor C. F. Lavell, who is writing the series on “Imperial 
England,” is already known to many thousands of C. L. S. C. 
readers through his charming little book on “Italian Cities.” 
Mr. Lavell was for some years one of the staff lecturers of the 
Philadelphia Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, has been a year in Bates College,. Lewiston, Maine, and 
has recently accepted the chair of history in Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut. He is a graduate of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada, and supplemented his four 
years’ course with additional work at Cornell and Columbia 
Universities. 

Professor Thomas F. Moran, who is professor of his- 
tory and economics at Purdue University, is a graduate of 
‘the University of Michigan, and later took his doctor's 
degree at Johns Hopkins. He is the author not only of 
out text-book on “The English Government” but also of 
“The Formation and Development of the Constitution.” Mr. 
Moran is a frequent contributor to reviews and publications 
on economic subjects, and his varied experience as a teacher 
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Louis XIV of France. (See “The Great Duel with France,” page 63) 
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Public Library, Sycamore, Illinois 





Public Library, Wapping, Connecticut 
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Public Library, Chickasha, Indian Territory 
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Coronation Chair and Stone of Scone, Westminster Abbey. (See 
Moran’s “English Government,” page 21) 
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has enabled him to develop a clear style which can make 
even the discussion of government machinery most interest- 
ing. 

Professor L. A. Sherman who is to help us to a better 
understanding of “What is Shakespeare?” holds the chair of 
English language and literature in the University of 
Nebraska. He has edited Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” and 
“Hamlet,” Tennyson’s “Princess,” etc., and is the author of 
“Analytics of Literature.” 


= 


THE TRAVEL CLUB 

Under the title of the Travel Club it has been customary 
for the C. L. S. C. to publish each year a special 
set of programs relating exclusively to the travel series for 
the year since many clubs make these travel courses the basis 
of their work. The travel series or Reading Journey for this 
English year will begin with the December CHAuTAUQUAN 
and comprise six studies of English Counties. It is suggested 
that Clubs and Circles wishing to devote themselves especially 
to this work, prepare for it either by taking the articles 
on Shakespeare and on Imperial England in THe CHavu- 
TAUQUAN for the next three months or take up the study of 
Wordsworth and his fellow lake poets as a preparation for 
the journey through the lake district which is so full of 
historical associations. Further suggestions will be given in 
the October Round Table. 


= 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 

At one of the C. L. S. C. Councils at Chautauqua this 
summer Miss Eleanor C. O’Connell of Cincinnati who has 
been giving some special attention to literature for children, 
recommended the following books relating to English history 
and life. Many of our readers who have young people about 
them may find it pleasant to guide their reading in lines re- 
lating to the C. L. S. C. topics for this year and so bring the 
household into a sympathetic atmosphere : 

The Deserter. Harold Frederic. $1.25. A collection 
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of short stories. One entitled “How Diccon Won His Name” 
reflects the life of the Celtic period. 

Men of Iron. Howard Pyle. $2.00. Tells the story of 
a boy’s life in the time of Henry IV. __.. 

Tower and Throne. H. T. Comstock. $1.50. Times of 
Queen Elizabeth. Particularly vivid is the account of a visit 
to the Tower of London. 

The Prince and the Pauper. Mark Twain. $1.75. 
Times of Edward VI. A very delightful volume. 

Master Skylark. John Bennett. $1.50. A story of 
Shakespeare’s times. 

Will Shakespeare’s Little Lad. Imogen Clark. $1.50. 
The story of Shakespeare’s son. 

Cherry and Violet. Anne Manning. $1.00. A well told 
story of the great plague and fire in London. 

Barnaby Lee. John Bennett. $1.50. England and 
New Amsterdam. 


*s 


MAP STUDY 


We shall have much use for maps in our course this 
year, and readers will find. it an advantage to be well 
equipped. THe CHautauguan will furnish numerous 
sketch maps, and if any reader wants to secure a small, in- 
expensive atlas, the Globe Hand Atlas by J. G. Bartholomew, 
costing one dollar, will be found very satisfactory. These 
helps should be supplemented with small outline maps of 
the British Isles such as are used in schools. Outline maps 
can be secured through the Chautauqua office, postpaid, for 
two cents each, or ten cents for half a dozen. 
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c. L. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


“2? 
Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 
Opentnc Day—October 1. SpectaL Sunpay—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
SpectaL Sunpay— November, INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 

second Sunday. May 18. 

MiILTon Dae Decenber 9. SpecraL Sunpay—July, second 
Cottece Day — January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August, 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
Spectra, Sunpay—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. St. Paut’s Day—August, second 
LoncreLtow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. Recocnition Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May 1. Wednesday. 

aap ) 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR OCTOBER 
First WEEK— 


Required Books: “The English Government” Chapters I and II. 
“What is Shakespeare?” Chapters I and II through Act I of 
Cymbeline. (Many members may find it helpful to read at the 
a —_— VI on “Shakespeare the Man,” reading it again 

ater on. 


Seconp WEEK— 

In THe CHAuTAuQguaN: “The Beginning of England’s Sea Power.” 

Required Books: “The English Government,” Chapter III. “What is 
Shakespeare?” Chapter II, Cymbeline through Act II. 


Tuirp WEEK— 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “The Opening of the East.” 
Required Books: “The English Government.” Chapters IV and V. 
“What is Shakespeare?” Chapter II, Cymbeline through Act III. 


FourtH Wrek— 


In THe CHautTauguan: “The Great Duel with France.” 
Required Books: “The English Government.” Chapters VI and VII. 
“What is Shakespeare?” Chapter II, Cymbeline through Acts 


and V 
“2? 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


__ For the October readings each member will need to be provided 
with a copy of Shakespeare’s play of Cymbeline. Those who wish 
to buy this and other plays will find suggestions in the Round Table 
concerning various editions. 
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Every Circle will want also to keep a collection of quotations 
from the plays studied. It might be a good plan to hand to the 
secretary every week the selections quoted at roll-call. Let these be 
put on uniform cards like a card catalogue and then have them 
read aloud at the end of the study of a given play and see how 
many can tell who spoke them and when. 


FIRST WEEK 


Brief summaries of the following periods of English History: “The 
Normans,” “The Plantagenets,” “The Houses of Lancaster 
and York,” “The Tudors.” The four persons to whom these 
are assigned might report by giving answers to the following 
questions: (1) How long a time did this period cover? (2) 
What was England’s relation to neighboring countries at the 
beginning of this period? (3) Had it changed at the end of 
that time? (4) What were the most significant events of the 
period? (See outline of English History in membership book). 

Review of Chapters I and II in “The English Government.” 


Discussion of the pronunciation and meaning of words in these 
two chapters. 


Study of Cymbeline—Act I. (See review questions in Membership 
Book, page 6.) 


Roll-call: Memorized quotations from Cymbeline stating also who 
made the remarks quoted and on what occasion. 


SECOND WEEK 
Review of “Beginning of England’s Sea Power” in Tue CHav- 
TAUQUAN. 
Reading: Selections from “The Library Shelf.” 


Paper: Some characteristic English traits as illustrated in her great 
navigators. 


Discussion of Chapter III in “The English Government.” 
Study of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, Act II. 
Roll-call: Quotations from Act II. 


THIRD WEEK 
Review of “The Opening of the East.” 
Reading: Selections from “The Land of Nowhere” in this magazine. 
Discussion of Chapters IV and V in “The English Government.” 
Study of Shakespeare's Cymbeline, Act III. 
Roll-call: Quotations from Act III. 


FOURTH WEEK 
Review of “The Great Duel with France.” 


Oral reports: Selections from Article on “The Mystery Plays” in 
this magazine. 


Discussion of Chapters VI and VII in “The English Government.” 
Study of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, Acts IV and V. 
Roll-call: Quotations from Act V. 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION DUE TO CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLES 


“Chautauqua represents the true and healthy relationship of 
literature and life to one another. Its students are scholars who are 
at the same time men and women deeply involved in the business of 
living.”—Phiilips Brooks. 

“I think you are all to be congratulated upon the splendid 
prospects of the Class of 1910,” remarked Pendragon as the Round 
Table came to order. “It is always stimulating to us to have new 
evidence of the vitality of o'r great Circle which feels its strength 
not only in the constantly renewed activities of its oldest members 
but in the fresh enthusiasm of those wha take up the reading for the 
first time. The Gladstone Class, as the 1910's have called them- 
selves, has already enrolled a large membership, and its motto, ‘Life 
is a great and noble calling’ is a constant reminder of the way in 
which a man like Gladstone looked out upon the world of men in 
which he lived. Our new English year seems to have made a very 
wide appeal, and we shall expect to see many new friends at our 
Round Table. This letter which I hold is indicative of the spirit 
which has prevailed this summer at other Chautauquas all over the 
country. It is from Rev. D. W. Howell, one of the directors of 
the fine C. L. S. C. Assembly at Forestville, Connecticut. Mr 
Howell has entered into the spirit of the work so thoroughly that 
several western Chautauquas have asked him to take charge of their 
Round Tables. In this letter which he writes from Illinois he says: 


“I closed at Lithia Springs yesterday. We had a good time. 
On Recognition Day we organized the Lithia Springs Alumni As- 
sociation, and held the first banquet—fifty-one strong. It will be a 
means of increasing Chautauqua enthusiasm. The outlook is ex- 
ceedingly bright for the future.” 


=— 


“Today as you know,” continued Pendragon, “we are making 
a survey of the library achievements of our Circles during the past 
year—how they have worked for the good of their neighbors as well 
as for themselves, and before we have the reports I want to call your 
attention to a very interesting and suggestive article in The Dial 
for February 1, 1906, on Field Libraries. It is by Mr. Melvil Dewey 
who has done such splendid work in developing the library facilities 
of New York State. Let me quote a few paragraphs: 

“As we look over the library field ripe for the harvest on every 
side, we find the greatest need at present in the rural sections. A 
little over half of our people live in the country. They have a larger 
margin of leisure, fewer distractions, and fewer opportunities to 
get the best reading. They read more slowly and carefully, and get 
more good from books than their high-pressure city cousins, whose 
crowded lives leave little time for intellectual digestion. 

“In this connection Mr. Dewey emphasizes the need of friendly 
guidance for these rural readers and adds this suggestive comment: 


“The visitor in our little home libraries who meets once a 
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week with the children, to give needed help; the reference librarian, 
now sO prominent a factor in the best libraries; and the children’s 
librarian, one of the best of the new special workers,—these are 
all practical recognitions of the fact that no magnificence of buildings, 
wealth of resources and endowments, excellence of catalogues and 
indexes, or liberality of hours and rules, can ever take the place of 
the trained expert who is at heart the reader’s sympathetic friend. 
Such a helper may —— the whole course of a life by giving the 
experimental reader confidence and stimulating interest at the first 
short interview. The man or boy who has been spending his 
evenings lounging about the country store or saloon and doubtfully 
tries the experiment of going to the library instead, should be handled 
with as much care as the trout that approaches the bait, for he is 
as easily frightened away. He needs a sympathetic helping hand 
across the stepping-stones of an untried stream. The range of books 
is vast. The new reader needs not only books, but a friend.” 


= 


“You will be interested in his solution of the problem. Think 
about it and talk about it to your friends and to people interested in 
library extension. After you have noted the reports which you are 
to hear from Circles who are promoting libraries, you will agree with 
me that it is quite possible that some day a Chautauqua Circle may 
be responsible for starting out the first ‘bookwagon.’ This is what 
Mr. Dewey proposes: 

“The itinerant principle offers a solution. The traveling book 
must be supplemented by the traveling librarian, who can give a day 
or two each week or month to the locality too small to afford his 
entire time. > 

“The commercial traveler does his best work only when he 
can carry his samples with him. People need object lessons. The 
traveling librarian must have with him a considerable collection of 
books for his house-to-house and individual work. He can do much 
good by gathering those interested in schoolhouses or churches for 
an evening talk, stimulating interest and good resolutions and giving 
helpful suggestions; but when he sits down with the family or an 
individual to talk about personal reading he must have open before 
him some of the books for which he is trying to create an appetite. As 
these are too heavy to carry about by hand, we must have a book 
wagon with horses or motor, holding perhaps a thousand volumes 
carefully selected for this peculiar work. With this equipment the 
man or woman with a genius for the work has a rare opportunity for 
usefulness. ‘ 

“The book wagon would have its regular route, repeating its 
visit at intervals of perhaps two or more weeks. This book mis- 
sionary would come to know his constituency as a pastor knows his 

ople. He would learn natural abilities and tastes, and would 
a noel skilful in developing latent interests and leading promising 
readers steadily on to higher and better things. If on any trip he 
did not have in his wagon just the book wanted, he could record 
the need and bring the book next time from the central library from 
which his routes would radiate. He would invite his readers to 
visit the central library whenever they went to town and to feel free 

to ask for help in person or by letter. . . . 
“No one who fully appreciates the great influence of books and 
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reading can doubt that the money required to equip such a book 
wagon and to pay the salary of such a traveling librarian would yield 
very large educational dividends.” 


= 


“Our first report today must come from Chickasha, in the 
Indian Territory. You remember that Mrs. Thompson gave us last 
year the story of the beginnings of their enterprise and today we 
are to have the later history.” “I am glad to be able to present 
a photograph of our library,” responded the delegate. “As you have 
been studying Greek Art the past year, you will doubtless regard 
with some discrimination its classic features—the Corinthian col- 
umns, etc., and you will notice that our architect has lived up to 
his privileges and adapted Greek ideas to American needs. The 
building is of buff brick and stone, including besides the ordinary 
library arrangements, a children’s room and on the second floor 
an auditorium with a seating capacity of about four hundred. The 
children’s room was furnished by the New Century Club, the 
reading room by Sorosis, and the reference room by Chautauqua. 
The chairman of the library board is an active member of -the 
Cc. L. S. C., but as I said in my earlier report all sorts of people 
and organizations have had a share in promoting the enterprise. 
The town is taxed for the support of the library, but addi 
tional funds are needed since we have kept the library open eight 
hours a day and two on Sunday—so the club women have secured 
subscriptions and given an entertainment during the past six 
months to insure the constant usefulness of the library, and we 
have been well repaid, for it is serving the entire public just as 
we hoped it would. You ought to see the keen delight of the 
children in their reading room and in the privilege of taking the 
books home. The teachers report that nature study work in the 
schools has been greatly helped by the library. The schools give 
semi-monthly exhibitions in the auditorium during the winter, and 
we have held also association meetings, plays, and entertainments. 
We held open house on Thanksgiving Day, twenty-five hostesses 
serving as a reception committee—one of the churches gave a 
Washington’s birthday reception, and later in the year a play 
written by one of our Chautauqua members was presented by 
thirty-five ladies and girls and proved very successful. You may 
_be surprised to know, though it is quite a matter of course with 
us, that our Indian citizens are among the most zealous and 
liberal promoters of the library.” 


— 


A cheerful looking delegate from Celina, Ohio, was the next 
to report. “You may recall,” she said, “that two years ago we 
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referred to our library as a sort of ‘Spanish possession’ which 
wasn’t yet quite naturalized and that in two years at most we 
expected to have it in a house of its own. We are happy enough 
to be able to report that our library is no longer a half alien but 
is snugly housed in its own cosy building. I am sorry that I 
cannot yet show anything more than a souvenir postal view made 
from the architect’s drawing, and so giving no adequate idea of 
the beauty of the building. The interior is being decorated with 
special designs and will be most attractive. We can hardly 
realize as we look back that it is nearly seven years since we 
opened our ‘Shakespeare Public Library’ in the city building, for 
you know our Shakespeare Club, the leader and several mem- 
bers of which were Chautauquans, is primarily responsible for this 
achievement. If you will look back over the chronicle of our deeds 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for these past years, you will see what a 
novel and sometimes rather exciting career has been ours. You 
will remember that forty volumes of Bancroft’s history were our 
first literary possession. Later, other books were presented to 
us, but our chief source of revenue was the lecture courses which 
we conducted for some years, giving the public an opportunity 
to hear men that were worth while, and at the same time, storing 
up the proceeds to serve this same public in another fashion, for 
you see our town may be said to have ‘had its cake and eaten it 
too.’ This steady persistence in a good cause had its effect. The 
other clubs in town came to the rescue, our doctors and lawyers 
and other public spirited citizens lent a hand by subscriptions, 
entertainments, etc., and here at last is our fifteen thousand dollar 
Carnegie building. It has been a long struggle since the days 
when the Shakespeare Club girls kept the library open one evening 
a week by taking turns in acting as librarians, and sometimes 
the building looked a little hazy in the dim distance—but you may 
be sure we do not grudge the struggle, and we feel that to secure 
the future welfare of our community was quite worth all it cost.” 


= 


“Carnegie buildings are especially in evidence this time it 
would seem,” remarked Pendragon, “but our next story is that of 
a New England venture in a little farming community in Wapping, 
Connecticut. I am sure you will all feel that this enterprise has 
been particularly worth while, for it shows what can be done in 
promoting public spirit where people are quite remote from each 
other, and where everything depends upon local codperation and 
ideals.” The delegate from the Hawthorne Circle then explained 
that Chautauqua work started in the little hamlet of Wapping 
fourteen years ago. “Our library,” he said, “is really due to our 
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president, Mr. Henry W. Sadd. The Chautauqua Circle made us 
feel the need of more books, and as the state had agreed to 
appropriate one hundred dollars annually for library. purposes for 
any town that would do the same, our president and others 
brought the subject up at town meeting. Four town meetings 
voted ‘No,’ but at the fifth the library cause triumphed, the ap- 
propriation was made, and in January, 1899, the library was 
organized in two branches, one at each end of the town. The 
town has secured two hundred new books each year, and the num- 
ber of people who patronize the library has been surprisingly large. 
A few years ago our president, with characteristic modesty, said that 
he should consider it a privilege to erect a library building and 
give it to the town. Here is the building, made of cement blocks 
and finished in brown ash. It will be an ornament and an inspi- 
ration to our community for long years to come. During these 
fourteen years our Hawthorne Circle has numbered more than 
one hundred members, and you can imagine that at our annual 
celebration this summer we had a real jubilee.” 

As the Wapping member resumed his seat a delegate from 
Ohio proposed a Chautauqua salute for Mr. Sadd, and the “lilies 
bloomed” at the Round Table in true Chautauqua fashion. 


= 


“It is with especial pleasure,” said Pendragon, “that I intro- 
duce the next speaker, Mrs. M. M. Lively of Blackwell, Okla- 
homa, for they have had an-experience which is one of the most 
striking illustrations of the altruistic spirit of the C. L. S. C. that 
we have yet found.” “I really feel that Chautauqua has assumed 
a new significance to us this year,” said the Oklahoma delegate, 
“and this is what has done it. A member of the Class of 1906, 
Mr. Charles A, Crouch of Branford, Connecticut, read the report 
of our library in the September CHauTauguan of last year and 
wrote us offering some of his books. I think I must read you 
his letter. After referring to the fact that he had noticed our 
struggles to build up a library, he says: ‘This reminded me of 
the fact that I have a lot of books which I do not expect to find 
time ever to read again. As I have lately come to the conclu- 
sion that it is wrong to hoard up anything that will give anyone 
else pleasure, I shall be glad to send you these books. Every 
one is bound in cloth, some of them rather cheaply, but I think 
they will stand several years’ handling. Then followed a list 
and when the books came there were one hundred and thirty 
volumes. It was a splendid collection, containing many rare 
volumes, and testified not only to the kindness of heart which 
prompted the deed, but to the fine literary taste of the donor, as 
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well. It included standard fiction, quite a number of good 
biographies, works by Prescott, Gibbon, Rawlinson, Hugh Miller, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Kipling and others, and some reference books 
which will be most valuable. 

“In March our Chautauqua Circle gave a ‘home talent’ play 
from which we cleared nearly one hundred dollars. Mrs. Blake, 
one of our members visited her former home in Peoria, Ill., and 
interested the club women of the town so much that they gave her 
a ‘book shower’—one hundred and twenty volumes—we thought it 
almost too good to be true when we heard of it. The ladies of 
Peoria and their generosity will never be forgotten by the Blackwell 
Cc. L. S. C. A former president of our Circle, Mrs. Randall, who 
lives in Joplin, Mo., is collecting books for us from her friends, so 
you see our library is a very cosmopolitan affair. We now have 
five hundred and twenty-five books, and hope to have a still better 
report next year.” 


= 


“Now we are to hear of a library enterprise in Sycamore, III, 
which has been going on quietly for a score of years, and which 
has just found expression in a Carnegie building,” said Pendragon. 
“That this is our first news of it is quite significant, for it suggests 
the idea that many another town library of which we have not heard 
owes its inspiration to the C.L. S.C. Mrs. H. A. Carnes can speak 
with authority, for she is one of the four Chautauqua women who 
have been on the Board of Directors from the first.” Mrs, Carnes 
then explained that the founding of the library was due to the 
C. L. S. C. which was organized in the eighties. “I belonged to 
the Class of ’85,” she said, “the first Chautauqua graduate in Syca- 
more. Others belonged to ’86 and ’87, and so on. The Athena 
Circle while doing its regular literary work, organized itself also 
into the ‘Sycamore Library Association’ in order to work for this 
much-needed enterprise. For about two years we devoted ourselves 
to educating public sentiment by means of lectures, concerts, etc., 
and at the end of that time had seven hundred dollars in the bank. 
Then we went to the City Council, and asked that it appoint 
directors and make an appropriation to buy books as authorized under 
the Illinois state law, the library association pledging itself to pay 
all expenses for one year—room rent, magazines, daily papers, 
tables and chairs for reading rooms, etc., also librarian’s salary. 
The mayor, with the consent of the council, appointed the directors, 
and made an appropriation of seven hundred dollars for books. Our 
library was opened July 12, 1892, on the second floor of what is 
known as the Waterman building. The rooms were very well 
lighted, and we occupied ‘them for twelve years. The public found 
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the library very useful, and at length the City Council were encour- 
aged to apply to Mr. Carnegie, feeling that they could rely upon 
public sentiment, which did respond most creditably. One of our 
citizens gave us the finest lot in town for the building, and furnished 
the library itself with the best modern equipment, and Mr. Car- 
negie’s fourteen thousand dollars paid for the beautiful building of 
red sandstone shown in this picture.” 


= 


“Our last report,” said Pendragon, “must be from Somerset, 
Ky., where there is a new Carnegie library in process of construc- 
tion. We shall hope for a picture of it next year. Our delegate 
tells me that they can’t claim the credit for this altogether—but I 
will let the Kentucky member tell her own story.” “We feel that 
our superintendent of schools really deserves the chief credit for 
our fine new library which is now being built,” replied Miss Pettus, 
“but we have had for some years our own circle library, and we have 
helped agitate the question of a public library to such a degree that 
it is understood that our library of about sixty books which has 
been very carefully selected, is to be turned over to the new enter- 
prise. Moreover, the library authorities have proposed that we raise 
two hundred and fifty dollars to help furnish the new building, so 
you see they feel that they can count on our practical help. It may 
not be irrelevant here to speak of our work in securing pictures for 
our public schools. We had an entertainmént which yielded quite 
a little sum, and with this we bought some fine large pictures of 
the best sort for our school building—about twenty-five in all. They 
were the Perry pictures of the large size, costing seventy-five cents 
or a dollar apiece. We had them suitably framed, and they are a 
great addition to the school. Just what we shall do about the 
library fund I can’t say now, but next year when I show you a pho- 
tograph of our new building I will report.” 

“As a study of the influence of Chautauqua upon communities, 
it would be a great thing if we could know more of the history of 
this library movement,” said Pendragon in closing. “Suppose those 
of you who live in towns where library buildings have been erected 
within the past fifteen years inquire into the origins of those libraries. 
Find out not merely how and when the present buildings were 
erected, but what smaller libraries, if any, preceded them, and what 
individuals or organizations in the town were the first to agitate 
the question. You know, in working up any historical subject one 
always needs to get at ‘original sources.’ Trace your library 
histories to these sources, and let us know what you find.” 














Part of A Man’s Lire. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. pp. 311. 
83%4x5%. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1905. 

Colonel Higginson’s life has spanned the most interesting period of 

American history—indeed the greater part of our history as an 

independent nation. In his youth he was the friend of the Trans- 

cendentalists and the men of letters who have already become 
classics in American literature. Himself a scholar, writer, and 
radical, he was acquainted with the ablest thinkers of his day, both 
in the United States and England. He was, too, an abolitionist, 
knew Colonel Shaw, and like Shaw was a commander of a black 
regiment. Reminiscences from a man with such a wide range of 
interest and acquaintance must necessarily cover but a “part” of his 
life. We can only regret that this volume of essays does not cover 

a greater part and become in fact an autobiography. 

Colonel Higginson writes on such varied topics as “Butter- 
flies,’ “The Transcendentalists,” “Intensely Human,” and “The 
Cowardice of Culture.” The last two essays named are particularly 
timely. “Intensely Human” is a sane analysis of the negro ques- 
tion; it does not mince words but is frank and on the whole 
optimistic. The blame for the greater part of the evils arising 
from the contact of the whites and blacks is placed where it 
belongs—upon the whites. In “The Cowardice of Culture” the 
author sounds a cheering note for those discouraged by the evils 
of a democratic state. Fifty years ago, graft and corruption were 
as rampant as today, and the men of culture pronounced democracy 
a failure. The culture of the present resists the encroachment of 
democracy and denounces the socialistic trend of modern thought. 
Colonel Higginson’s experience teaches that the mass may be wiser 
than the individual, that democracy is not a failure, but a success; 
that the cure for the evils arising from democracy is more de- 
mocracy. It is a fine thing to have lived more than eighty active, 
useful years and at the last still to be progressive and optimistic. 
We could wish all old age to be as Colonel Higginson’s, “like a 
lusty winter, frosty yet kindly.” C. H. G. 


Tue MENEHUNES; their adventures with the fisherman and how 
they built the canoe. Emily Foster Day. Illustrated by Spen- 
cer Wright. pp. 30. 75 cents. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 
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The Menehunes seem to be the Brownies of Hawaii. The folk- 
lore of the islands, as the author tells us, “is full of the tales of 
their wonderful works; and if any one wants more proof—why, 
there is the great water course of Kauai, cut through the solid 
rock,—no man knows by whom else.” Very charming is this one 
typical tale of the little brown people, how Laka, the canoe builder, 
cut down a great tree only to find that during the. night the 
Menehunes had set it up in its place again. How he surprised 
them at their work when they were outwitting him for the third 
time, and how at length the little brown folk came to terms and 
built him a canoe “perfect from stem to stern.” The illustrations 
in soft shades of brown give us the tiny wood folk in many joyous 
attitudes. Altogether it is a dainty little gift book and one to delight 
the heart of a child. 


A Book of Verses for Children compiled by Edward Verrall Lucas. 
pp. 304. $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

A collection of poetry in which the author has attempted to pre- 
serve some of the favorites of the children of a generation or 
two ago, largely by English writers, with some additions from 
St. Nicholas and the works of Eugene Field, Longfellow and others. 
Considerable space is given to the quaint productions of Jane and 
Ann Taylor and Elizabeth Turner under the head of “Old Fashioned 
Girls” and “Old Fashioned Boys.” “English Ballads and Old 
Christmas Carols ;” “Blossoms from Herrick and Blake ;” “Unnatural 
History;” “Birds,” chiefly, however, the cuckoo and the linnet, 
and “Bedtime” poems suggest some of the subjects included in this 
collection. The notes at the end of the volume give interesting side- 
lights upon the history and associations of some of the poems. 


F. K. 


Manassas. By Upton Sinclair. pp. 412. 6x8%. $1.50. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


Every new story of the Civil War and its causes raises the ques- 
tion: Has the time yet come for an impartial history of that strug- 
gle? Many Southerners will find it hard to accept Mr. Sinclair’s 
painfully realistic picture of the South before the war. He repre- 
sents the attractive side, but the horror of slavery throws into 
shadow all the culture and charm of the Southern aristocracy. 
Mr. Sinclair writes with very considerable skill and force and 
arouses the hope that the successors to “Manassas” may assume a 
place in American literature comparable to that taken by the novels 
of Frank Norris. Altogether “Manassas” is the “biggest” and 
best novel yet written dealing with the events leading up to the 
Civil War. Cc. H. G. 












News Summary 


DOMESTIC, 


April 2—The bituminous operators in the Pittsburg district sign 
the 1903 wage scale. Governor Jefferson Davis of Arkansas is 
nominated for U. S. Senator. 

12—Greene and Gaynor are found guilty at Savannah of 
conspiracy and embezzlement in famous government contract case. 

16.—The Supreme Court hands down an important decision 
affecting divorces granted in states of which both parties to the 
suit are not residents, 

18—A severe earthquake wrecks the business portion of San 
Francisco; this is followed by a great fire; several hundreds of 
persons are thought to have been killed and many million dollars 
worth of property destroyed. 

24.—Deaths due to earthquake and fire in San Francisco are 
estimated at 2,500. Body of John Paul Jones is interred at Annap- 
olis. Quarterly report of U. S. Steel Co. shows earnings of $36,- 
634,219, an increase of $13,600,000 over the corresponding quarter 
of last year. 

30.—Bulletin of Bureau of Labor newly issued shows 
that during 1905 the price of necessary commodities was over I5 
per cent. higher than the average price of the year 1890-1899. 

May 3.—Losses at San Francisco are now estimated at $350,000,- 


7.—Coal miners and operators agree formally to continue the 
award of the strike commission of 1903 three years, 

16.—Senate committee declares for a sea level isthmian canal. 

17.—Investigation by interstate commerce commission into 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. discloses graft of railroad officials. 

18.—Railroad rate bill passes the Senate. 

21.—U. S. Supreme Court confirms conviction of U. S. Senator 
Burton. 

30.—Twelfth annual conference on International Arbitration 
opens at Lake Mohonk. 

June 4.—Neill-Reynolds report and special message of President 
Roosevelt are sent to Congress. Packing companies issue a state- 
ment denying the conditions charged in government report. House 
pen Burton bill which provides for the preservation of Niagara 

alls. 

8.—William Pinkney Whyte, former governor of Maryland, is 
appointed to succeed Arthur Pue Gorman as United States Senator. 

19.—Beef inspection bill passes the House of Representatives 
almost unanimously. The bill provides an annual appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for the maintenance of the inspection service. 

21.—Senate by a vote of 36 to 31 decides in favor of a lock 
canal at Panama. 

23.—The House passes a Pure Food Bill. 

July 20—Panama Canal loan of $30,000,000 is oversubscribed 
several times. Postal savings banks are established in the Philippines. 

22.—American Federation of Labor issues an appeal to its mem- 
bers to study political conditions and support only those candidates 
which further the cause of organized labor. 

29.—New York insurance superintendent makes report that San 
Francisco disaster caused a net loss to companies of $132,823,067. 
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FOREIGN. 


April 6—An eruption of Mt. Vesuvius previously slight becomes 
menacing; peasants dwelling on the slopes flee their homes. 

7.—The town of Bosco Trecase is destroyed by the eruption 
of Vesuvius. Moroccan convention is signed at Algeciras and 
conference adjourns. Governor of Tver, Russia, a reactionary 
official, is assassinated. 

12—In elections all over European Russia the radicals 
triumph; out of 179 members of parliament so far elected only five 
may be classed as reactionaries. 

16.—Dr. Bosanquet, director of the British School of Archzol- 
ogy at Athens, announces the discovery of: a Temple of Artemis on 
the bank of the river Eurotas. 

23.—Father Gapon has, it is rumored, been slain by revolu- 
tionists for the betrayal of their cause. Belgium training ship 
sinks in the Bay of Biscay; thirty-five are drowned. Russian 
autocracy places additional restrictions on the powers of the 
Douma. 

May 2.—Premier Witte of Russia is dismissed; he is suc- 
ceeded by M. Goremykin, ex-Minister of the Interior. 

3.—Russian cabinet ministers resign. 

4.—Great Britain presents ultimatum to Turkey demanding the 
withdrawal of Turkish troops from Egyptian territory. 

10.—Russian Parliament meets and listens to a speech from 
the Tzar; it then elects a president and decides to make a reply 
to the speech from the Throne. The English Education Bill passes 
second reading in the House of Commons. 

26.—The Russian Douma asks for the resignation of the 
ministry and the formation of a cabinet; this action follows the 
government’s refusal of all the important reforms demanded by 
the people’s representatives. 

31.—A bomb thrown at the King and Queen of Spain soon 
after the marriage ceremony kills eighteen bystanders; the King 
and Queen are uninjured. 

June 14—Hundreds of Jews in Bialystok, Russia, are massacred 
by Christians. 

30.—Tzar accedes to demand of Douma that he dismiss the 
present cabinet. 

July 4—Heir to German throne is born to Crown Princess 
Cecilie. 

10—Admiral Rojestvensky is acquitted by court-martial of 
blame for defeat in battle of Sea of Japan. 

13.—Law restoring Alfred Dreyfus to the Army is passed in 
French Chamber of Deputies 

19.—A peace conference of the commissioners of Guatemala, 
Salvador and Honduras is held on the U. S. Cruiser Marblehead. 

20.—Peace commissioners on Marblehead sign treaty. Will of 
Alfred Beit bequeaths a sum of $6,000,000 for development of com- 
munication and transportation in South Africa. 

22.—Douma is dissolved by imperial ukase; rioting in St. 
Petersburg follows; representatives flee to Finland to continue ses- 
sion in defiance of Tzar. Cabinet is dismissed and a new Premier, 
M. Stolypin, is appointed. 

23.—The Douma in a manifesto urges Russian citizens to refuse 
support to both throne and army until rights are granted. 

24.—Tzar orders repressive measures to prevent revolution; he 
is sentenced to death by terrorists. 
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OBITUARY. 

April 6—Sir Wyke Bayliss, president of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. 

10.—Nathaniel S. Shaler, eminent geologist and Dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University. 

13.—Richard Garnett, English author and scholar. 

19.—Professor Pierre Curie, discoverer of radium. 

May 14.—Carl Schurz, statesman, journalist, patriot. 

23.—Henrik Ibsen, famous Norwegian dramatist. 

30.—Michael Davitt, Irish patriot. 

June 4.—Senator Gorman of Maryland. 

10.—Richard J. Sedden, Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

18.—John M. Pattison, Governor of Ohio. 

July 1.—Sir Wilfred Lawson, M. P., leader of the English Pro- 
hibitionists. 

5.—Jules Adolphe Breton, famous French painter. 

16.—Alfred Beit, financier, and head of diamond mining indus- 
try in South Africa. 
‘ai 18.—Lady Curzon of Kedleston, wife of the former Viceroy of 
ndia. 

30.—John Lawrence Toole, famous English comedian. 


Two New Bible Courses 


The C. L. §. C. has provided through its “special courses” a 
variety of plans for the study of the Bible and literature relating to 
it. The two courses, Number 8 (a) and 8 (b) are now announced 
which will be based upon the geography of Palestine considered as 
a background for study of the Bible. 

Course 8(a). This course will require the “Reading Journey 
Through Palestine” contained in a special number of THE CHAu- 
TAUQUAN magazine (August, 1906), also Wade’s “Old Testament 
History,” price $1.62 post paid, and The Four Gospels. (A harmonized 
edition of the four gospels entitled “His Life.” has been prepared by 
Barton, Soares, and Strong and can be secured. post-paid, for thirty 
cents, leather binding eighty cents, or the entire four gospels as given 
in the New Testament can be used if preferred.) A fee of fifty 
cents will entitle the reader to review questions and a seal will he 
awarded for reading the course and answering the questions. Ad- 
dress C. L. S. C. Office, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Course 8(b). This is the latest course issued by the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature and will also use as its background 
the “Reading Journey in Palestine” as published in THe CHAvutAv- 
QUAN. It will require the reading of several books to be announced 
later and a considerable amount of the Bible itself. Students of this 
course will receive nine monthly lesson bulletins assigning the work 
and offering suggestions, and monthly reports will be required. The 
special object of this course is to give to ministers and Sunday-school 
teachers the knowledge of Palestine and the Oriental life and customs 
which will enable them to interpret the Bible more accurately, and to 
give to pupils the appropriate setting for the events recorded. A 
Chautauqua Seal will be awarded to all C. L. S. C. members who 
do the work required by the Institute and receive its certificate. A 
fee of fifty cents is required for this course and may be sent to the 
Chautauqua Office, Chautauqua, New York. 
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CHEAP ROUND TRIP RATES 
QUEEN @ CRESCENT ROUTE 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
October 16th and November 20th 


From Cincinnati 


to many points in Alabama, Kentucky, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia. 

FLoripA—$20.00 for the round trip to all points except 
Jacksonville and Key West and points within a radius of 
twenty-five miles of Jacksonville and points on Florida East 
Coast Railway. 


TICKETS LIMITED THIRTY DAYS WITH STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES 


For Ow wear aya 
W. W. DUNNAVANT, T. P. A., ~~. RINEARSON, 
Warren, Ohio General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, oO. 
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FILE FOR SEASON 1906 May Be Obtained For a Limited Period 


Chautanquans who desire profitable reading along general or special lines, will do well to 
obtain a complete file. Among the published lectures are the following: 


Brooks, Dr. JouN GRAHAM, 
“American Sensitiveness Under 
Criticism,” “French _ Criti- 
cism,” “ English Criticism,” 
“Learnng from Our Critics.” 


Bryan, Presmpent E. B., 
“Civil Government in the Phil- 
ippines,” “Training for Citizen- 
ship,” “The Individual and In- 
stitutions.” 

CHAPMAN, Dr. J. WIbBur,, 
“The Three Reasons for Being 
a Christian.” 

CuiarK, Proressor S. H., “The 
Printed. Page,” “Shakespeare,” 
“The Bible as Literature.” 

Coittepce, Dr. W. A., “Scot- 
tish Characteristics,” “Sir Wal- 
ter Scott,” “Robert Louis Stev- 
enson,” “J. M. Barrie.” 

CRAWFORD, PRESIDENT W. H., 
“Savonarola.” 

Dawson, Dr. W. J., Sunday 
Sermon, “Savonarola,” Vesper 
Address, “Admiral Blake,” 
“Belief in Prayer,” “The Ar- 
rest of Christianity,” “Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” “Enthusi- 
asm,” “Christian Endeavor.” 


Hirus, Dr. 
“God’s Great Investment,” 
“The Unreaped Corners,” 
“God Revealing Himself to 
Men,” “Oliver Cromwell,” 
“John Ruskin’s Message to the 
Twentieth Century,” “Can the 
Republic Long Survive the 
Loss of the American Sunday,” 
“The America of Tomorrow,” 
“Christ as a Teacher.” 


GUNSAULUS» Dr. F. W.. “The 


Cry of the Soul and Its Ans- 
wer,” “The Cry of the Soul for 


NeweLt D., 


a Helper to Conscience,” II. 
For Inspiration. III. For Com- 
panionship. IV. For Peace 
Amidst Antagonism. 

Griccs, Epwarp Howarp, 
The Divine Comedy of Dante: 
I. The Medieval World and 
Life of Dante; II. The Problem 
of the Divine Comedy; III. The 
Inferno; IV. The Purgatorio; 
V. The Two Types of Para- 
dise; VI. The Paradise and the 
Beatific Vision. Public Educa- 
tion and the Problem of Dem- 
ocracy. 

Rosertson, Dr. Joun, “The 
Secret of Consecration, ” “Vis- 
ion Before Service,” “The 
Christian Life,’ Sunday Ser- 
mon, “The Lord’s Epistacy.” 

Scumucker, Dr. S. C., “Fid- 
dlers of the Field,” “A Greedy 
Set,” “The Lake-fly and Its 
Kin,” “Three New Friends,” 
“What Is the Use?” 

Vincent, Mr. Leon H.,, 
“Kings of the Pulpit,” “Benja- 
min Franklin,” “Washington 
Irving,” “James Russell Low- 
ell,” “American Humor.” 

Vincent, BisHop Joun H., 
Talk to Young people, Vesper 
Address, “Christian Virtues,” 
“Sanity in Criticism,” “Isola- 
tion vs. Co-operation,” “The 
Sunday-school of Day-Before- 
Yesterday and Day-After-To- 
morrow.” 

WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT 
Booker T., “Education of the 
Negro.” 

Zorn, Dr. Mantuey, “Ger- 
man Influence on English Lit- 
erature.” 


Complete File for Season, Fifty Numbers, $1.50 


Dept. Y, Chautauqua Press, ‘new'yex" 
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ORDER AT ONCE ACOPY OF 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S 





“The Building of the City Beautiful” 


Here is a book, by the famous 
“Poet of the Sierras,” for all 
who love that which is good 
and pure and _ beautiful—and 
all who seek to help the world 
onward and to make life richer, 
nobler and more grandly worth 
the while, It is the latest and 
greatest of Mr. Miller’s works, 
a marvelous story which is at 
once a prose poem, a romance, 
a mastér sermon instinct with 
lofty ethics, and probably the 
most finished social vision of 
our generation. 


Contains an exquisite photogravure 
of the author and his mother. 


Price, $1.50 Net; by Mail, $1 .58 

















Quilted Mattress 
Pads 


Money Spent Wisely Means 
Comfort and Pleasure 
to the Spender 


You Go to Bed to Rest 


Quilted Mattress Pads wil! make 
your bed comfortable as well as 
keep yours and baby’s bed in a 

Perrect SANITARY CONDITION. 


The Cost is Small, and 
washed they are as good as new. 
Ask Your Dry Goods Dealer. 


P-4 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING 
COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


when 


15 Laight St. 








OTHER BRANDT BOOKS 


The Gate Beautiful 

By Prof. John Ward Stimson. Princi- 
ples and Methods in Vital Art Education. 
With thousands of illustrations. Two 
editions. Cloth bound, $7.50 net; by mail, 
$7.05. Paper-covered, $3.50 net; Ly mail, 
$3.76: 
In Nature’s Realm 

By Charles C. Abbot, M D. Illustrated 
by Oliver Kempt. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68. 
Cape Cod Ballads and Other Verse 

$y Joe Lincoln. Drawings by Edward 
W. Kemble. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. 
Elegies: Ancient and Modern 

By Mary Lloyd. Twovolumes. Vol. 
I now ready. Each vol., $1.50 net; by 


mail, $1.62. 
A Short History of Monks and 
Monasteries 
By Alfred Wesley Wishart. Two edi- 
tions. 8vo illustrated, $3.so net; by mail, 
$3.68. 12mo. (new edition), $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.62. 


How England Averted a Revolu- 
tion of Force 
_By B.O. Flower, With an appendix 
giving the social and reformative poetry 
of the period. $1.25 net: by mail, $1.35. 
Moonblight and Six Feet of Ro- 
mance 
By Dan. Beard. With fifty pictures by 
the author. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Order from your bookseller, or 


ALBERT BRANDT, PUBLISHER 


Brandt Buliding, Trenton, N. Y. 
Tell the advertiser that you 








MANUAL TRAINING 
MAGAZINE 


For October Will Contain : 
“Classroom Practice in De- 
sign’? by James P. Haney, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, 
New York City. 
“Wood ~- block Printing’ by 
Arthur W. Dow. Teacher's 
College, New York City. 


“Pottery in the Public Schools”’ 

: by orest Emerson Mann, 

| School of Applied Design, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

All These Will Be Richly 

Illustrated 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 A YEAR 

Single Copy, 30 Cents 


od 


The Manual Arts Press 


Peoria, Illinois 
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PHONES 
BELL. SENECA 2559 RA. 
PRONTIER 356 

COR. CHIPPEWA ‘ WASHINGTON ST. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Greek Mythology 


SYSTEMATIZED 


S. A. Scull, Founder of Series of 
Classiffed Photographs of Greek 
Art. 


BASIS— Hesiod’ s System of Deities in 
peers. 

PLAN—(A) Tables of Deities in Theogo- 
ny; (B) Body—Development of Mythol- 
ogy in accordance with the “Tables”; (C) 
System of References unusually helpful. 

System Other Than Hesiods 
Homer’s Pantheon—as in “Juventus 
Munds.” (Gladstone.) 


PUBLICATION AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 

100 Washington Square, New York. 

Price, single copy, postpaid, $1.00. 
IALS: 


TESTIMON 
Early—Henry W. Longfellow, 
Dr. Mark Hopkins. Later—Professor 
Goodyear, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 


N. Y. Independent; Late Courant; 
Courier- ‘igeem. Louisville; Chautauqua 
L. embership Book, 1896-7. 

Circulars giving items under above 
headings obtaiged free by writing to 


S.A. SCULL, 


SMETHPORT, PA. 





The Illinois Training School 


for Nurses 


304 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers a 
three years’ course of training in nursing to wo- 
men, comprising practical and theoretical work 
and instruction in hospital wards. Classes and 
lectures and an extended course in Dietetics. 
The school buildings are separate from the hos- 
pitals, being large, comfortable, well heated, 
rooms well equipped for teaching. For detailed 
information apply to Miss Rose, Supt., 304 
Honore St., Chicago, Illinois. 





ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous 
school life. new gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Fits for college, scientific school and business. Illustra- 
ted pamphlet sent free. Please address, 


DR. K. M. WHITE, Reck Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Chautauqua Post Cards 
TwELve ror 3o Cents 


PosTPaAID 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Chautauqua, - New York 











Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
WASHINGTON, PA. 
Founded 1886. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Regular and College Preparatory Courses. Music, 
Elocution and Art. For catalogue, address 


Miss Christiana C. Thompson, Principal. 
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Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


“THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA” 
only 137 miles from Cleveland and 138 miles from 
Pittsburg. A beautiful village, whose mineral waters 
are magical in their effect. This pretty spot is located 
in the picturesque Venango valley and the panorama of 
scenery is very fascinating. There are a number of 
fine hotels and home-like boarding houses. The rates 
are very reasonable and it is a lovely spot to spend a 
few days where rest and pure air, combined with the 
health-giving waters, the baths, and good food keep one 
from growing old and make the cheeks red. There are 
pleasant drives and interesting walks. If you are tired 
or run down and need rest or a change of surroundings, 
don’t drug yourself but try good old nature with her 
hills and valleys, pure bracing air and health-giving 
waters—spend a few days at Cambridge Springs. The 
Erie Railroad will make you special excursion rates—a 
parlor car seat is only 50 cents from Celveland or 
Pittnburg to Cambridge Springs. The leading hotels 
are the Rider, Riverside, Bartlett, Kelly, DeVita, New 
American, Shady Lawn, Highland, Todd, Sanitarium, 
Orchard Croft, Hotel Graff, Quay Cottage, Maple 
Sandy Inn, and a great many cottages, each of the 
latter accommodating from 10 to 40 people, at very 
reasonable rates. Address for guides and other in- 
formation with interesting reading matter, Jas. D. 
Brown, 825 Garfield Building, Cleveland, O. 


If you should make a trip East this year speak to the 
“ERIE” conductor. Tell him you want to stop off at Cam- 
bridge Springs. You won't regret it. Parlor Car seats only 
50 cents from Cleveland or Pittsburg. Excursion tickets are 
on sale from many cities and towns throughout the country. 
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The Newest and Best in Biblical Literature 





Complete for 25 Cents 


A Reading Journey Through Palestine 





By Shailer Mathews, D. D. 


Dean of Divinity School, University of Chicago, Editor The 
World Today, Author of “The Social Teaching of Jesus,” “His- 
tory of New Testament Times in Palestine,” C. L. S. C. book 
on “The French Revolution,” “The Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament,” etc. 


Fresh from another personal tour of the Holy Land Professor Math- 
ews gives a vivid picture of Palestine of the present day as seen by a de- 
vout scholar, an experienced teacher and a modern American editor. The 
result is an 


Incomparable Aid and Incentive to Bible Study. 


The Land is inseparable from the Book for intelligent study; these 
articles tell what is worth seeing and why. The combination of text and 
illustrations reproduces an actual tour to the imagination of the reader at 
home, and to those who have traveled over the ground the articles will 
be doubly valuable. 


A Remarkable Collection of Illustrations 


makes this one of the most attractive of the famous Chautauqua “Read- 
ing Journey” series. Chautauqua readers are familiar with Professor 
Mathews’ clear and vigorous style of writing. His titles in the “Reading 
Journey Through Palestine” are 


GOING UP TO JERUSALEM 
JERUSALEM 

ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM 
FROM JERUSALEM TO G 4LILEE 
THE SEA OF GALILEE 

FROM GALILEE TO BEIRUT 


_ Aathoritative bibliographies for reference and more extended study, out- 
lines and programs for class and club study of Palestine, maps and other 
helps for the home student accompany this Reading Journey. 


Order from 
The Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, New York. 























NOW READY 
THE CHAUTAUQUA HOME READING COURSE 1906-1907 


ENGLISH YEAR NO. 6. 
The 28th C. L. S. C. Year 
The Chautauqua Home Reading Faculty for this year consists of 


President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College 

Professor Thomas Francis Moran of Purdue University 

Professor L. A. Sherman of University of Nebraska 

Professor Cecil Fairfield Lavell of Trinity College, (formerly of Univer- 
sity Extension Society) 

Professor Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley 

William J. Dawson of London, and others. 


SUBJECTS 


The English Government - Moran $1.50 
Evolution and actual workings of the English Schon concretely com- 
pared with the American System. 
What is Shakespeare? - . Sherman $1.00 
Typical Plays Interpreted: ancien to the Great Plays. 
Literary Leaders of Modern England - Dawson $1.00 
he a , Tennyson, aroueina, Carstyle, Ruskin. . 
Rational Living ° King $1.25 
Modern Psychology Applied to meee Life. 
In the Chautauquan Magazine, (Monthly) $2.00 
Imperial England : LaveL 
The Expansion of the British Empire. 
A Reading Journey in Noted English Counties . Bates 
Travel Articles in the England of Today. 
English Men of Fame 
Character Sketches of Men of Art, Science and Philanthropy. 
Library Shelf of Supplementary Reading—Round Table with Pro- 
grams and Outlines for Readers—Highways and Byways editor- 
as ya to topics of the year, Bibliographies, etc. 
English Year Membership Book - - 50 
Helps and Hints for Home Study. 


TERMS $7.25 


Reduced Price for Complete Course $5.00 
Above, Postpaid, Cash with order. 





Any part or parts of the above course will be sent reversed. if wanted, post ~~ 4 


the price opposite each title in the list, for cash with order ‘educed Rate ap y 


to orders for the complete Course, cash with ler. 





Check what you order: Complete course, or 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Name . eeeeeeeseeees eeees . ee ee te tonne PP Oe ee eee 
SNS cb tned0 <éttodeus bk en6b0eekeee eceneuhs sdbeceeeesal 
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orDEj=m CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y. 














